Wealth begins at Northeim pier 


Rev, Dr. Henry A. Koch 


Editor's note: The follow is the fourth in 
a series of English translations from an an- 
nual or year book published in 1911 by the 
German newspaper, “The Manitowoc 
Post" The English translation was 
Prepared by the Kev, Dr. Henty A. Kock, 
Manitowoc, writer of this series. Remarks 
in parentheses in the article are those of 
Dr. Koch, a retired pastor of the Wisconsin 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod. Me found the 


the Rey, Frederick 

ler, Manitowoc 
In the last installment of 
March 25, mention was made of 
the Sauk Trail, later on known 
as the Lake Shore Road. Along 
this Trail lay the little village of 
Northeim. 

The foundation for the wealth 
of many a farmer in those 
bygone days was laid, when 
piers still existed along the 
shores of Lake Michigan, At that 
time, the transport of persons 
and wares was carried out on 
smaller sailboats which docked 
at the yarious piers. Where to- 
day the little village of Nor- 
theim lies, numerous piers ex. 
isted. As soon as you stepped on 
land, you were surrounded by a 
virgin forest consisting of ash, 
elm, beech, maple and oak 
{rees. The first pier was built by 
Otto and Bode. Otto sold his 
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shares to Bode and returned to 
Germany. Bode then took on 
Jacob Matthias. The latter in 
turn bought out Bode. Jacob 
Matthias is now a retired citizen 
of the little village of Northeim. 
The second pier was built by a 
certain Mr. Mann, a relative of 
the Manns of Two Rivers, 
(From my childhood days, I 
recall the Mann Store in Two 
Rivers on Main St, and the pre- 
sent Mann Library is a constant 
teminder for the citizens of Two 
Rivers of the Mann family that 
played such a significant role in 
the early history of that cit 
The Manns owned many Stores, 
also sold firewood and were pro- 
Sperous merchants. The rich, 
dense forests abounding 
everywhere suggested the 
building of a sawmill. When 
later on the land had been 
cleared and grains were sown 
and harvested, flour mills were 
built. Those mills belonged to 
the Dumke Brothers, Somewhat 
later, a brick kiln was also built 
by one of the Zi inskys, the 
father of Dr. Ziglin: 
had built a smal] pier at Nor- 
theim. When the small sailboats 


were no longer jused for the 
transport of persons and wares, 
the piers were rendered wor- 
thless. (The remnants of such a 
pier or dock can still be seen in 
the waters of Lake Michigan at 
Centerville, the laler Hika. We 
are informed that this pier was 
also used, later on, by larger 
Steamship companies who 
transported immigrants from 
the East and Southern ports to 
Centerville, before there were 
any piers and docks in 
Manitowoc. From Centerville, 
the immigrants traveled farther 
inland to find and establish their 
own homesteads. Thus, we can 
visualize, in part, the gradual 
settling of many immigrants in 
the earlier history of our state 
after the days of the Red Man.) 
When the woods had been 
cleared away, wood also became 
Seareer. Today, the land roun- 
dabout Northeim is used in the 
main for agriculture 

March 28, 1907 

An Indian Seare In 1862 

In August (1902), 40 years will 
have passed by since the Indian 
Massacre in New Ulm, Min- 
nesola. The uprising of the Sioux 


and the Dakota Indians and 
their atrocities, caused a 
veritable panic in the Nor- 
thwest. Not long after that 
uprising, the news of an impen- 
ding uprising and revolt along 
the shores of Lake Michigan 
spread like wildfire from Green 
Bay to Milwaukee, Indians were 
on the rampage and warpath, 
setting fire to everything and 
massacring people. Farmers f] 
ed from their homes and sought 
refuge in the cities. Panic also 
seized our city (no special name 
of any city is mentioned, but the 
reference to the Court House 
would indicate our own City of 
Manitowoc). The news Was 
quickly spread that Indians had 
massacred settlers in Two 
Creeks, had scalped them and 
had set fire to whole blocks of 
houses, had nailed children by 
the ears to the walls. This news 
filled the people with frenzy. To 
top it all, at midnight, the 
citizenry was furthermore 
alarmed by the sound of whistles 
from the various factories. 
Drums summoned the defenders 
to their posts and women ran 
through the streets, shouting: 
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“Give us axes!” Many men and 
women hurried to the Court 
House to barricade themselves. 
Some even wanted the steps to 
be torn down so that the Indians 
could not reach them. The more 
courageous citizens organized a 
defense corps. The men were 
given weapons; guns, pistols, 
daggers, axes, flails and 
seythes. Children were huddled 
away and brought to ships, 
which were to take them out to 
the open sea for their safety. It 
would take us too far afield to 
describe all of these tragic- com- 
ic scenes. While all of this went 
on in the City, one lonely Indian 
was found in the whole County. 
It was old John Shawano, living 
between Rapids (Manitowoc 
Rapids) and Four Corners, who 
at present is said to live near 
Wabeno, Wisconsin, and who is 
also said to be still alive. The old 
man was sitting in his hut quiet- 
ly and placidly smoking his 
pipe, when his hut was suddenly 
stormed and he was unmer- 
cilessly dragged into the County 
jail. When the storm had subsid- 
ed and it became increasingly 
clear that the whole uprising 


had been without any foundation 
whatsoever, old John was quick- 
ly and quietly released from the 
prison. To compensate him a 
whit for the injustice he had suf- 
fered. he was given too much 


firewater (rum) to drink. It is | 
also said that some other, 


citizens also drank excessively 
to forget the sad event and to 
drown their own deep chagrin. 

(Written May 22, 19020 

Dr. Henry A. Koch. 

(Written May 22, 1902) 


Translation by Dr. Henry A. 
Koch 

An_ illustrated lecture on 
“Roaming Through Historic and 
Romantic Germany’ will be 
presented by Dr. Koch at 2 p.m. 
Sunday at Grace Lutheran 
Church, 1014 N: 17th St., 
Manitowoc. This lecture will 
concern Gothic cathedrals in 
Cologne, the printing press of 
Gutenberg in Mainz and the first 
printed Bibles, the palace of 
Frederick the Great in 
Potsdam, Eastern Berlin, and 
other areas of interest. All in- 
terested persons are welcome. 


Pheto by D. Cornick 
Dr, Henry A. Koch, translator 


Editor's note: 
in a series of B 
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The follow ing Is the third 
lish translations from an 
published in roti by 


In parentheses in the article are those of 
Dr. Koch, a retired pastor of the Wisconsin, 
Evangelical Lutherai 


Manitowoc, 


The Green Bay Road, the 
Calumet Road and the Lake 
Shore Road once were Indian 
paths or trails, Some of the 
pioneers still living vividly 
remember how the mail carriers 
transported the mail, either on 
foot or on horseback, from 
Green Bay, via Two Rivers (its 
Indian name is Neshotah), and 
Rapids (Manitowoc Rapids), to 
Milwaukee. They followed the 
Indian trails. 

At that time, the founding of 
Manitowoc still lay in the future. 
Manitowoc County, at that time, 
was a portion of Brown County. 
On old maps, the Lake Shore 
Road was recorded as Sauk 
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‘Sauk Trail’ named fo 


Trail, It gets its name from an 
Indian tribe known as the Sauks, 
who once had their villages and 
camps in Ozaukee County. This 
county also gets its name from 
the Sauks. The trail originated 
in Ozaukee, followed the Lake 
Shore and led to military 
postAFort Howard, now known 
as Green Bay. (The names, 
Ozaukee County, Saukville and 
Ozaukee County Pioneer 
Village, north of Port 
Washington, also remind us of 
the Sauks). 


From the records of Dr. W.G. 
Kemper we take the following 
report on the tribe that has 
given the Sauk Trail its name. 

“The Sacs or Sauks once lived 
in the regions along the St. 
Lawrence River. They were a 
very warlike and unfriendly 
tribe and lived in constant 
Wrangling with all the other 
more peace-loving Indian tribes. 
They were forced to retreat ever 
farther to the West until they 


came to the shores of Lake — 


Rev. Dr. Henry A. Koch 


Edditor’s note: The following is the fifth in 
2 series of English translations from an an- 
‘ual, oF year Book, published in 19 

newspaper. “The M. 
The Englisn ransiat 
prepared by Dr. Henry A. Koch, 
Mantlowoc. writer of this series, Remarks 


lical Lutheran Synod, 
German annual among records 
to his late parents, the Rev 

ych and Minna, nce Damier, of 
Manitowoc 


At a meeting of the Slate 
Historical Society in Milwaukee, 
Pastor J. N. Davidson, who 
formerly had been pastor here 
in Manitowoc, delivered a lec- 
ture on Neshotah in the North, 
This is the Indian name for Two. 
Rivers. In his lecture, the pastor 
called attention to the fact that 
more Indian copper vessels have 
been found in the vicinity of Two 


“Rivers than in any other section 


of our country, Basing his lec 
ture on this fact and on Indian 
legends, he presented a very in 
teresting picture of this region 
before the coming of the pale 
faces (the white men), 

From Lake Superior and from 
the regions beyond the 
Mississippi River, the Red Men 


Huron, then to the shores of 
Lake Superior and Michigan. 

For a while, they lived along 
the Lake Shore, north of Port 
Washington, up to Centerville 
(Centerville, at the end of the 
Sauk Trail or Lake Shore Road, 
later on got the name Hika, Now 
both names have been dropped. 
The village has been merged 
with the village of Cleveland. In 
all likelihood, Centerville once 
was an old Indian village.) 

The 


Potawatomie Indians 


~ drove the Sauks farther West to 


the banks of the Fox River. The 
Sauks were not only constantly 
on the warpath with other In- 
dian tribes, but also with the 
French and the English and 
later on, the Americans, Their 
last war was fought under the 
famous chieftain, Blackhawk. 
At the present time, some of the 
‘Sauks are still to be found alon 

the banks of the Mississippi 
River, in the southwestern sec- 
tion of our state of Wisconsin. 
Ozaukee is the Indian name for 


the Sauks or Sacs. The French 
gave them the name, ‘The 
Foxes”’, their descendants live 
on lands within the Indian Ter- 
ritory. 
(June 12, 1902) 
INDIAN HILLS 
On one day of last week, Dr 
Louis Falge led an inspection 
tour to the Indian Hills. He sery- 
ed as a guide to George Schuette 
and Henry P. Hamilton and 
several other friends. The tour 
led them to the farm of Fred 
Bartz in the town of Rantoul, 
Calumet County. Mr. Bartz also 


revealed great interest and 
received them all very 
hospitably. 


Here, where the northern and 
southern branches of the 
Manitowoc River unite, there 
existed, in olden times, an In- 
dian village, perhaps one of the 
more important Indian villages 
in this section of the state. In the 
Woods, near the river, one can 
still recognize patches of their 
Gardens on which the Indians 


planted and raised their 
vegetables and maize (corn) 

This land was never cultivated 
and one can still discern the 
hills, quite a number of them, in- 
deed, can still be seen. Some of 
the hills are round, others have a 
more oblong form, shaped like a 
lizard. Some of them have a 
length of about 50 feet, some are 
even longer. 

‘They rise to a height of about 
three to four feet. The original 
shape is still readily 
recognizable. In the region 
along the northern branch of the 
river, on the farms of the Zahn's 
and Gilbertson’s, there also are 
some hills, but they have been 
tilled. In these hills, many In- 
dian arrowheads and hatchets 
have been found. : 

It was Dr. Falge who first cail- 
ed attention to these Indian hills, 
drew maps of them and took 
their measurements. At a recent 
meeting of the State Historical 
Society held in Menasha, he 
delivered an essay on these hills. 
also presented his maps 4 


r Indian tribe 
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measurements. His findings 
soon became common 
knowledge, and the farmers of 
regions became aware of 
the fact that those hills, which 
they ie until now had thought to 
be plain little hills, were in reali- 
ty, Indian hills. 
(September 13, 1906) 

(In our last installment of 
translation, on March 10, men- 
tion was made that vestiges of 
an Indian village had been 
discovered on the farm of John 
Draheim, in Rockland. Herman 
Draheim, a rtsident of 
Manitowoc, informs us that 
John Draheim was his \d- 
father and that his grandfather 
had mentioned, that when they 
plowed in spring or in fall, they 
Waa ee Indian 2 
rowheads. Bathered ai 
stored “them, yet they were 
found by someone who ipod. 
the Divine Commandment; 
“Thou shalt not steal’. The ar- 
rowheads never found their way 
back to the original finder.) 

—Dr. Henry A. Koch 
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Two Rivers copper smithy skilled toolmaker 


came year after year to the 
village on the Neshotah River 

‘Two Rivers), where it unites 
with the waters of Lake 
Michigan. They came loaded 
down heavily with copper to be 
made into practical tools by the 
copper smiths, who were famous 
for their skill in this art and very 
well know rand wide. 

Copper vessels, heads of ar- 
rows and spears, knives and 
tomahawks were manufactured 
in large quantities. In short, 
‘Two Rivers already at that time 
was, as it is now known as, city 
of many factories. (Vividly do 
we recall from the days of our 
childhood, during which we 
were for a whole year at the 
home of our maternal grand- 
parents, the rl Damlers, 
residing, at the time, at the site 
of the present Community 
House, that we often went over 
to the neighboring George 
Hallauer, one of the pioneers of 
Two Rivers, and eagerly listen- 
ed to his stories of his contacts 
and dealings with the Indians 
and also mentioning these same 
facts related by Pastor David- 


son. Mr. Hallauer was greatly 
esteemed by the Indians, who 
came to him in order to receive 
a fair deal with the white man 
Mr. Hallauer lies buried on 
Pioneers’ Rest Cemetery in Two 
Rivers) 
October 17, 1901 


The First Prison, a Prisoner 
and the Courthouse 

The building of a new cour. 
thouse causes us to recall past 
times and events which centered 
in the main, around the Cour- 
thouse. The first Court House of 
Manitowoc County was located 
on a hill on the north side of 
Village Rapids (Manitowoc 
Rapids). The first prison was 
also located there. It was built of 
massive logs. In later years, it 
was destroyed’ by fire. The 
deceased “Squire” Reuter, 
whom many of our older fellow 
citizens will well remember, 
portrayed a very interesting pic- 
ture to the writer of these lines 
(not the undersigned). He spoke 
of a prisoner who had once resid- 
ed in the southern section of our 
County and of having been ac- 


cused of a murder. He was ar- 
sted and, accompanied by two 


fants, was taken to the 
prison. The trip was made per 
pedes (on fool). The sheriff, 


with a saber (a heavy one-edged 
cavalry sword) in his hand, led 
the procession, He was Followed 
by the two assistants. Between 
them marched the delinquent, 
with his hands tied behind his 
back. The assistants also were 
armed with loaded guns. The 
prisoner was put into the prison 
(a log cabin). The next morning, 
the delinquent had vanished and 
Was never seen again 

The Squire also spoke of the 
building of a Court House. The 
question was widely discussed 
around 1850. A lively dispute 
arose over the question, whether 
the new Court House was to be 
built in the Village of Rapids or 
in Manitowoc. After a long and 
bitter debate, a decision was 
reached in favor of Manitowoc. 
Now the citizens of Manitowoc 
became engaged in another bit- 
ter controversy, whether the 
new Court House was to be built 
‘on the North side or the South 


side in Manitowoc, A referen- 
dum vote decided in favor of the 
South side. The citizens of the 
North side. understandably, 
were not greatly pleased with 
this decision. In an article ap- 
pearing in the English 
Manitowoc paper, “The 
Herald,” attention was called to 
the unnecessary extravagance 
of building a Court House for 
$10,000, while the more densely 
populated City of Milwaukee 
was Satisfied with a Court house 
costing only $25,000. The paper 
also objected to the fact that 
bids for the building were only 
published in the German paper. 
The Germans — apparently 
revealed little consideration. 
(Times may change, but not 
human nature. Gen ns 


Casper Meyer 


In the first half of the past cen- 
tury, there lived in Holstein, not 
far from Hamburg (in Ger- 
many) a carpenter named 
Casper Meyer. One after the 
other of this children emigrated 
to America, and their descen- 


dants today ‘comprise a goodly 
portion of the inhabitants of 
Manitowoc. The first one, John 
Meyer, came in 1849, He became 
a builder of bridges and a 
building contractor and is 
known as the builder of our old 
Court House. In 1855, his brother 
August, the old veteran, came, 
whom one can often see riding 
his bicycle in summer. Two 
years later, in 1857, Joachim and 
Henry arrived. The former still 
lives in our midst. The latter 
went away and was never heard 
of again. Then in 186, Otto 
came, who died here several 
ears ago, Finally in. 1871, 
Frederick, the ever joyful 
master mason arrived. The 
children of a sister, Frederick 
and Gustave Tegen also live in 
this city. (This article is in- 
serted at the present time 
because of the mention of John 
Meyer, the builder of the old 
Court House.) 


‘Remarks in parentheses are 
those of the undersigned.) 
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Dr, Henry A. Koch. 
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hief Mexico plays instrumental role 


Rev. Dr. Henry A. Koch 


Editor's note: The foltowing Is the sixth 
in a series of English translations from an 
annual oF year book, published tn 1911 by 
the German newspaper, The Manitowoc 
Post.” The English ' translation — w: 
prepared by Dr. Henry Koch, 
Manitowoc, writer of this series. Remarks 
in parentheses in the article are those of 
Dr. Koch. The writer, a retired pastor of 
the Wisconsin ngelical Lutheran 
S ‘man annual among 
is late parents, the 
Rey. Frederick Koch and Minna, nee 
Damler, of Manitowoc. 

Judge Anderson's lecture on 
the Indians of Manitowoc was 
both very interesting and in- 
structive. The judge was a boy 
of about 12 years of age, when 
his parents settled on a farm in 
the town of Kossuth. 


He was a playmate of the In- 
dian boys of the neighborhood 
and also took part in many of 
their hunting adventures 
Catous, chief of the Neshoto 
tribe, was a frequent guest in 
the home of his father, also 
another Indian, who had a very 
good schooling. The name of this 
Indian was John Williams. 

He generally wore a leather 
girdle studded with many brass 
buttons. The first settlers of 
Kossuth therefore called him 
John Buttons. 


Mexico was the chief of the 
Manitowoc tribe of Indians at 
the time (from him the southern 
section of Two Rivers was 
known as the Mexico side), He 
was tall and strong and ely. 
dignified and rigid in sell 
discipline, Before his arrival in 
this region, he had lived in 
Canada between the Indians and 
the whites. 

In recognition of his good ser- 
vices, the English had invested 
him with a large, silver medal. 
It was his custom to use this 
medal as a pawn with the white 
settlers, if he was in need of sup- 
plies for himself or his tribe. 

Very punctually and conscien- 
tiously, he made his payments 
and his pawn was then returned 
to him. He had his headquarters 
in Clarks Mills, on the farm 
which today is in the possession 
of William P. Noyes. Here, he 
also died, and the funeral 
ceremonies in his honor also 
began here. 

The corpse was then brought 
to the Lenville farm in Rapids 
(Manitowoc Rapids), while 
couriers were hurriedly sent out 
to the neighboring tribes to in- 
form them of the death and 


burial of their chief. The body 
was then buried along the banks 
of the river (Manitowoc River) 
near the present village of 
Rapids. 

Mexico was the last head chief 
of the Indian tribes along the 
shores of Lake Michigan in this 
vicinity His likeness, painted in 
oil, was donated to the State 
Historical Society by a son of 
Solomon Juneau and is preserv- 
ed in the Art Gallery in Madison. 

(Solomon Juneau was a 
French trader who had come to 
Wisconsin from the French sec- 
tion of Canada. Once Milwaukee 
also had been an Indian village 
and settlement known as Mah-a- 
Waukee Seepe — a gathering 
place of the river. The Indians, 
like those of our own territory, 
had belonged to the Great 
Algonquian Tribe. Very 
numerous among them were the 
Menominees an Potawatomies, 
that once also roamed in our 
own territory. When the twilight 
of the Indians had arrived and 
they were forced to move ever 
farther inland into the dense 
forests, the French traders re- 
mained and the white settlers 
moved in, 


Solomon Juneau amassed 
great wealth in his dealings with 
the Indians. He also served as 
interpreter and peacemaker bet- 
ween the Indians and the white 
settlers. He bought the land bet- 
ween the Milwaukee River and 
Lake Michigan and called it 
Juneautown. 

Later on, the Indian name was 
chosen. Solomon Juneau is 
generally known as the founder 
of the village of Milwaukee. He 
became its first postmaster and 
mayor. Today Juneau Park, 
along Lake Michigan, and a 
heroic statue of Solomon Juneau 
preserve the memory of one of 
the leading pioneers of our 
Great Northwest, of which our 
own territory is an integral sec- 
tion. Juneau died in Shawano in 
1856.) 

A more detailed description of 
the hills within the boundaries of 
the city was given. Judge Ander- 
son also described the last visit 
of a large number of Indians to 
our city. They traveled along the 
waterways, the rivers and along 
the shore of Lake Michigan to 
Bet here. 

Pelepe Glover was an Indian 
trader who had his shop on the 


three-storied brick building at 
the corner of York and Sixth 
Street, opposite the Windiate 
House. In the year 1858, several 
Indians came in canoes — laden 
with furs — for which they ob- 
tained merchant goods in trade. 

Some of the canoes had been 
built and painted very artistical- 
ly. Among them, there were also 
several canoes of unusual length 
and size, about 50 feet long and 
about eight feet wide. These In- 
dians also performed some of 
their ceremonial tribal dances. 

Judge Anderson offered a very 
vivid description of both the 
ships and the dances. The 
manuscript of Judge Anderson’s 
lecture is being preserved in the 
records of the local historical 
society, anda copy also has been 
sent to the state historical socie- 
ty. 

Written Oct. 18. 1906 


Low taxes 


(Already, before our time, 
people were surprised when they 
compared their taxes with those 
of former years. Already at the 
beginning of our 20th century, 


our forebearers shared the same_ 


observations. There is nothing 
new under the sun.) 

Among the legal documents of 
the deceased, Mr. George Duf- 
fold, a receipt of a payment of 
taxes was found, which should 
be of great interest to our pre- 
sent taxpayers. The tax receipt 
reads as follows: 

Manitowoc County 
Wisconsin Territory 
Dec. 1, 1847 

Herewith we acknowledge the 
receipt of 24 cents in full pay- 
ment of taxes according to the 
tax assessment for 1847 on the 
following lots and sections of 
land in Town Manitowoc for the 
Lots: 4, 5 and 6 in Block 237. 

Evander M. Soper, Collector 

Per Ezekiel Ricker, Deputy 


The whole taxes amounted to 
24 cents for three lots’on the cor- 
ner of Jay and Seventh Street. 
We must add, however, that at 
that time there were no houses 
on those lots, as at the present 
time, but only tamarack trees. 

Written April 11, 1904 


Remarks in parentheses are 
those of the undersigned. 
Dr, Henry 


Editor's note: The following Is the sixth 
in a series of English translations from an 
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the German newspaper, "Th 
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The son of Chief Mexico, who 
once resided here, bearing the 
name of Chief Benjamin_Y. 
Mexico, was in our City last Fri- 
day and received much atten- 
tion. Chief Mexico, Jr., ac- 
cording to his statements, was 
born here in Manitowoc County 
in 1841 and is 67 years of age, yet 
in appearance seems to be much 
younger. Outwardly, he is hag- 
gard and rugged in appearance, 
a typical representative of his 
race, and he is one of the last of 
his tribe. He belongs to the Tribe 
of the Chippewas, which had its 
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home in our Manitowoc County. 
His grandfather has fought 
along with the English. It does, 
indeed, create a striking impres- 
sion when one beholds this free 
son of the wilderness moving 
about, somewhat awkwardly, in 
the garb of our civilization. 
Unlike the expected roman- 
ticism of his Indian background 
as Chief, you get the picture of 
an average appearance like the 
rest of us. Chief Mexico, who is 
indeed a man of greatest im- 
portance for the history of 
Manitowoc County, lives in 
Shawano County and came 
directly from there to pay us a 
visit. A brother of his is living 
near St. Paul 

He came here for the express 
purpase of paying our Historical 
Society the repeatedly re- 
quested visit. His main purpose 
was to determine, together with 


Chief Mexico’s son v 


our Society, the exact location of 
the grave of old Chief Mexico. 
He, too, was unable to give us 
absolute surety. This was his 
first visit, after fifty years, to 
the original home of his native 
tribe. He was able to offer us 
much information on days gone 
by. The old Chief Mishicot, from 
whom the village north of Two 
Rivers gets its name, was his 
grandfather. Chief Mishicot 
supervised and controlled all of 
the former hunting grounds of 
this region. His son, Chief Mex- 
ico, had once received a silver 
medal from the Canadian 
Soe his married 
rother still possesses it. His 
description of earlier times let 
the dna of past days rise 
vividly before our mental eye, 
when the wigwam of the Red 
Man still stood here, and he 
roamed through the land, hun- 


St 


ting and fishing, also engaging 
in warfare and then again also 
taking part in many joyous 
festivities. Today, these are 
things of the past. Yet, Chief 
Mexico was a living figure of 
that past era and has presented 
yery valuable information con- 
cerning our community to our 
Historical Society. Mr. Ralph 
Plu escorted him on a visit of 
our City. Written September 


24, 1908 
A LETTER OF MEXICO'S SON 


We have endeavored to obtain 
more details concerning Chief 
Mexico, who once was the Chief 
of the proud tribe of the 
Manitous. After much cor- 
responding and lengthy in- 
vestigations, we at last found an 
Indian on the Keshena Reserva- 
tion who claims to be the son of 
Chief Mexico. From him, we 


ts society 


received the following letter: 
Mexico was my father. His 
real name, given to him by my 
grandfather, was Wabs-Anese, 
which signifies White Wing. The 
name Mexico, which is being us- 
ed by all of his children, is the 
name which he received in the 
Treaty of Peace, which the three 
nations (tribes) concluded with. 
Governor Cass. He died in 
February or March of the year 
1844. Eleven children survived 
him, but only two of them are 
still alive. He belonged to the 
Tribe of the Chippewas. He was 
buried where there once stood a 
mill driven by water power. To- 
day, a hotel is standing there. 
‘The house, in which he died, 
once stood between the two falls 
of the Manitowoc River? At the 
time of his death, I was only four 
years of age and do not 
remember any of the details of 
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the funeral ceremonies. We left 
Manitowoc soon after the War. 
My brother is living along the 
Wisconsin River, yet I do not 
know the name of the place. I 
also do not know how long my | 
father lived in Manitowoc, yet | 
all of us children were born | 
there. His main home was in 

Manitowoc. He was Chief of the - 
Three Nations (tribes) and he | 
became Chief of Manitowoc | 
County through the Treaty with 

Governor Cass. If you will send | 
me the necessary money for my | 
traveling expenses, Tented | 
come to Manitowoc. to you | 
more, since I can describe the | 
requested details better by word | 
of mouth than in writing. © 
father’s Indian name was 

Waumergejako or Wum-_ 
pun. Signed: Y. A. Mexico 

February 21, 1907 ‘ 
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Chief Mexico’s grave once found 


Rey. Dr. Henry A. Koch 


Editor's note: The (ollowing is part of 
series of English translations from an an- 
nual or year book published in 1911 by the 
German newspaper, "The Manitowoc 
Post.”’ The translation was prepared by 
Dr. Henry A. Koch, Manitowoc, writer of 
this series, Remarks in parentheses are 
those of Dr. Koch. The translator, a 
retired pastor of the Wisconsin 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod, found the 
German annual among records belonging 
to his late parents, the Rev. Frederick 
Koch and Minna, nee Damler, Manitowoc, 


The grave, in which the Indian Chief Mexico lies 
buried, can now be determined’ with certainty. 
Oscar Lindholm remembers, that 40 years ago a 
number of boys were playing in the Village of 
Rapids (Manitowoc Rapids), While they were play- 
ing there, they discovered a ditch in the ground 
‘They thought it was a grave that had caved in. They 
borrowed a spade and began to dig. When they had 
dug down about two feet, they discovered two logs 
on which some bark had been laid. Between the 
logs, they discovered a skeleton. A few strands of 
hair had also remained, yet nothing was found to 
identify the body except a few brass rings on a 
finger. The skull of the skeleton was unusually 
large. All of the teeth were still fully preserved 
Some clay pipes were also found in the grave. The 
boys did not destroy the remains, rather, they 
covered the grave again but failed to cover it with 
grass. At that time, there lived a half-breed Indian 
named Pat Thebo, whose wife had been a full- 
blooded Indian. As soon as he had heard what the 
boys had done, he called on their parents: and told 
them that what their boys had done had angered 


him greatly. He threatened that if they would not 
cover the grave properly with grass and restore the 
grave in good order, then the Indians living round 
about there would come and destroy the whole white 
settlement, This threat, indeed, frightened the boys 
Immediately they went to work to do what Thebo 
had demanded. The site of the grave is well-known 
and is located within the village limits of Rapids 
(Manitowoc Rapids). 

November 22, 1906 


Mexico’s grave 


Nicolas Kettenhofen, a dealer in monuments, has 
declared his willingness to donate a monument, 
with a portrait in bronze of Chief Mexico, to the 
Historical Society. The monument is to be erected 
on the grave site of the old Indian Chief (not long 
ago we revisited the site and saw the monument). 
This gift relieves the Historical Society of an obliga- 
tion to set aside a fund for the purchase of the monu- 
ment and the portrait. 

Another difficulty has to be overcome. A lifelike 
image of the old Indian Chief has to be found. If this 
should be impossible, then a portrait of his son, Ben- 
jamin Y. Mexico, will have to be considered. The ac- 
tual grave site has now been definitely established 
by George La Count. La Count was present, as a 
boy, when the burial of Chief Mexico took place in 
Rapids. He can positively recall the exact site of the 
grave. Thus, the wish of the Historical Society is at 
last being fulfilled. Oct. 22, 1908 


Mail arrives 


In connection with the great change in the Postal 
System of our County, which assures each citizen 
that henceforth all mail be delivered into each 
citizen’s home, the writer of these lines recalls (not 
the undersigned) the times, about forty years before 
our time, how primitive our postal services were in 
the past. Today, mail is delivered to our City about 
ten times every day from various sections of our Na- 
tion. In those bygone days, mail arrived here about 
once or twice during a week and in winter, only 
every two weeks. It all depended on the condition of 
the roads and the weather. We also recall the mail 
carriers who arrived here, either from Green Bay or 
from Milwaukee, on horseback with the not too 
heavy mailbag tied to the knob of the saddle. That 
was always a great event for all of us. The news was 
rapidly spread from home to home, from person to 
person, like a wildfire, everyone hoping to receive 
some long expected mail from loved ones or in 
business matters, Everyone then hurried, full of ex- 
pectation, to the little post office and only too many 
of them were disappointed because of unfulfilled ex- 
pectations and wishes. Many claimed: “There must 
be a letter there for me.” Yet, the postmaster could 
only express his deep regrets and negatively res- 
pond with the shaking of his white head. Never- 
theless, whether during the day or at night, the post 
office had to remain open for one hour after the ar- 
rival of the mail carrier. This was the strict order of 
the Postal Department. 

September 1, 1904. 
Dr. Henry A. Koch 
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Our old and early settlers, to 
be sure, will have been follow- 
ing our Reminiscences of the 
past with great interest. They 
call back (0 memory many old 
and perhaps long, forgotten 
episodes and events. Before my 
mental eye, there rises a 
the memory of an Indian upris: 
ing and of a military expedition 
to squelch it, which caused 
much excitement and also anx- 
lety in many minds and hearts 
It was an event worthy to be 
embodied in the Annals of 
World History and if not there, 
then at le in the Chronicles 
of our dear City of Manitowoc 
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ves being 
and not to be 
» our younger 
cern 10 
and rather deser: 
ving to be forgotten, yet, to 
those who experienced il at the 
time, it surely did not seem to 
be a ridiculous matter, They 
were convinced that it was a 
very serious matter indeed, 1 
shall therefore try to portray 
the events as I recall them from 
past memories and reports. 


forgotten 


cilizens, this event may 
be ridiculous 


It happened in September of 
the year, 1862, The general 
spirit of our citizenry at the 
tinte was rather depressed. It 
occurred in the days of the Civil 
War. No great progress had 
been made in the South of our 
United States in the suppres- 
sion of the southern rebels. Our 
President (Abraham Lincoln) 
had summoned several hun- 
dred thousand of our young 
men to serve in the Army. They 
responded with the song: "We 
are coming, Father Abraham 
(Lincoln)."’ There were more 


than five hundred thousand 
young men enlisted) At the 
lime, a military company was 
being recruited. 


Just at that time, many In 
dian tribes in our State were 
beginning to reveal much 
unrest in their midst. In part 
they were being stirred up by 
rebellious spirits in their midst 
It also became very apparent 
here, in the North of our State. 
Already, at an earlier time, a 
publisher of a local newspaper, 
if I reoall correctly, it was Mr. 
Ad Wallich, called attention to 
this danger. In addition to those 
warnings, a report reached us 
of a sudden attack of Indians on 
a settlement in New Ulm in 


which somany white men were. 


massacred. The women and 
children had been dragged 
away into captivity. There was 
therefore, great and grave 
reason for our citizenry to be 
disturbed and alarmed: At the 
same time, the whites were 
also filled with fear, because 
they had heard that the Indians 


of this region were preparing 
and engaging in many 
ceremonies, which displayed a 
very wild and rebellious spirit 
Io was natural that this all 
would arouse grave mistrust 
and suspicion among _ our 
is, and the sad news from 
jlm only nursed and in- 
creased these fears. Filled with 
mistrust, their fears were only 
increased by such Indian 
festivities 

When, therefore, another In- 
dian ceremonial festivity was 
heard of, I think it was in the 
vicinity of Mishicot. the 
measure of ominous 
forebodings was filled to the 
brim. In thesevening of the day 
on which these Indian 
festivities were held. a meeting 
of the white citizens was called 
at the Courthouse (in 
Manitowoc) to which all 
citizens should come as quickly 
as possible to discuss and adopt 
measures of defense. At the 
same time, a service was being 
held in a church for the newly 
drafted soldiers, who were to 
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leave for training and duty. All 
of the recruits were attending 
the service at the time. In the 
very midst of all of the 
speeches and discussions of the 
assembled citizenry, a courier 
arrived with the terrifying re- 
quest that all should come as 
quickly as possible, since the 
Indians west of Rapids 
Manitowoc Rapids) were on 
their move to Manitowoc, 
massacring and burning as 
they moved along. At the same 
time, all of the sirens of the Ci- 
ty were heard and a grave 
panic resulted. The service in 
the Church was also discon- 
tinued at once and the recruits 
hurried into the street. The 
citizens assembled in the Cour- 
thouse also hurried into the 
streets. The citizens, as well as 
the soldiers, were hurrying to 
and fro in search of possible 
weapons to prepare themselves 
and their loved ones for the 
coming battle. I myself hurried 
to my wife and children whom I 
had left with acquaintnances 
for the time being. But how 


Citizens panic at Indian ‘uprising’ — 


Hatitor's nates The following ts purt ina 
Series of Byidish tr 


should 1 defend them and 
myself, since I had no weapons 
of defense. An acquaintance of 
mine loaned me a double bar- 
reled shotgun. One of its barrels 
loaded. One shot, however, 
would not achieve much and so 
I hurried to a gunshop to pro- 
vide myself with the necessary 
powder and lead for my gun. 
‘The stores were all open at the 
time and the owners of the gun- 
shops freely distributed, 
without charge, id one 
had in weapons ai 7 
even hay and manure forks. 
How many of these hay and - 
manure forks were returned 
after the storm, J am unable to 
say. Just as I was getting my 
gun ready and supplying 
myself with the necessary am- 
munition, the shrill alarm of 
the siren was heard again and 
thus all were driven on to in- 
creased haste and pi ition 
for the threatening “assault 
(will be continued and conelud- 
ed in the next issue) 

Dr. Henry A. Koch 

Translator 
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ourageous Indian march ends with 


Rev. Dr. Henry A. Koch 
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Euitor's note: The following ix the next 
in a series of English translations from an 
Aunual or year book published in 1911 by 
the newspaper, “The Manitowoe 
Pox” The English “translation was 


prepared by De. Meary A. Koch, 
iter of this series, Remarks 
8 are those of Dr. Koch, a 

af the Wiseonxin 
nod. Dr’ Koch 
ual among records 


derick Koch-and Minna, nee Damler, 
nitow oe: 


Before we continue and finish 
our translation of the Indian 
Scare, we should like to men- 
jon that our attention has been 
alled to the fact that in our 
report on the Dedication of the 
Monument of Chief Mexico, 
Mrs. Hans Gulseth of this City 
informed us that she is the 
sister of the young lady that 
unveiled the monument and 
that she herself attended the 
dedication services and 
remembered the day and the 
large attendance very well. She 
also informed us that the name 
of her sister had been misspell- 
ed. It should read; Miss Blan- 
che Braunel instead of 
Braeunel. I assured her that I 
would call attention to the of- 
fered correction. When 1, 
however, glanced through the 
original German record, | 
found the name Braeunel in 
both articles. Evidently, there 
is a discrepancy between the 
past records and the present 
name. I am unable to fault 
either the original writer or the 
present offered correction. | 
also lack the official records of 
the City of Manitowoc as to the 
spelling of the name at the time 


of the 
many ¢! 
occurred, it is very d 
me, a neutral person, to ascer- 
tain whether a mistake or a 
ohange had occurred, yet I 
deem it proper to call attention 
to the offered correction). 

I shouldered my gun, filled 
my pockets with ammunition 
and hurried to Eighth Street 
where a military company 
under a noncommissioned Hes- 
sian offier had assembled 
before Klingnolz Hall, ready to 
march against the enemy, I 
joined them at once. I do not 
know how well our officer was 
armed. It is possible that he 
may have gotten a sword from 
the garderobe of the Theater. In 
forced marches, we hastened to 
Rapids (Manitowoc Rapids). 
There, we were told the Indians 
were already raging among the 
farmers. Hurriedly, we advanc- 
ed to Sixteenth Street; yet, here 
the foresight of our commander 
set in. A vanguard was quickly 
formed. A sharp — shooting 
Nimrod was placed at its head. 
For greater protection, 1 and 
another man were ordered to 
accompany them, The main 
body of men were to follow 
them at a slower pace and ata 
greater distance, 


While we advanced 
courageously and with utter 
contempt of death against the 
blood thirsty enemy, many 
women and children and also 
men who had sought refuge in 
the City Hall and in Klingholz 
Hall, were ready to pour hot 


water on the attacking Indians. 


Some privileged persons looked 
for sailing vessels lying in the 
harbor, to retreat to the high 
seas if danger should approach, 
Hardly had we approached the 
limits on our march and 
had come to the first under- 
wood, when our Nimrod sud- 
denly disappeared behind the 
bushes. As prescribed, I was 
ordered to take s his place. In 
my innermost heart, I was ¢ 
ed that the Indians would 
advance singly and not. in 
groups. Only thus could we 
hope that we might be suc- 
cessful. Otherwise, they would 
have overcome ard subdued us 
quickly. 


ow the first fugitives ap- 
peared along the road. They 
brought us the comforting 
assurance that they had not 
sighted any Indians. The nearer 
we approached Rapids 
woo Rapids), the more 
es did we meet. It was a 
comical as well as tragic sight 
to see them hastening on, laden 
down with much baggage. We 
saw wagons drawn by oxen and 
also men pushing hand carts 
and wheelbarrows on which 
they had loaded some of their 
most precious belongings. 
Among them, we also saw 


arms or on their backs and 
other women among them, cry- 
ing and all in deadly fear of 
what might happen to them. It 
was, indeed, an unforgettable 
sight. With regained courage, 
we entered Rapids and went to 
one of the inns at the command 
of our officer to get some 


out incident 


refreshments. At the mustering 
of our company. not a single 
man was missing. Even our 
mrod, who had absented 
himself from us and had 
vanished in the bushes. ap- 
peared ag: d_ responded 
very heartily to the 
refreshments. When we. after 
an ample pause for rest again, 
set out. to return to the City 
without having seen a single In- 
dian, we received another terri- 
fying message. A horseman on 
the steed covered with 
perspiration called out to us to 
hurry to the North Side. About 
two miles northwest of the City, 
a boy had been murdered or 
robbed by the Indians. Again, 
we hurried as quickly as we 
could to the endangered region. 
After running along for several 
blocks, I could run no farther. 1 
lost my breath. 

While I was stopping, trying 
to regain breath, all sorts of 
philosophical ideas ooncerning 
the many Indian scares coursed 
through my mind. Since the 
horseman only knew of the ter- 
rifying message by hearsay, I 
resolved to let the whole matter 
rest there and to return to my 
loved ones to see how they were 
faring. Later in the night, my 
comrades also returned to their 
homes without having achieved 
anything. The next morning, 
the sun again shed its dazzling 
light over the whole region. In 
its bright light, the fears and 
dark clouds also vanished. The 
fear of yesterday gave way to 
joy. We began to view it allin a 
lighter vein. Some now even 


began to poke fun at others 


because of their excessive 


“fears. The newspapers brought 


long articles filling many col- 
umns. One of the editors even 
went so far as to ridicule others 
for their fears and nar- 
rowmindedness. Anyone, 
however, who has eyer -ex- 
perienced anything similar will 
readily understand and find no 
fault at all with such fears and 
misgivings. That we in 
Manitowoc were not the only 
ones with weak hearts and 
minds and so willing (o believe 
rumors, is borne out by the fact 
that similar experiences were 
reported as far south “as 
Milwaukee. At that time, there 
were no telegraphs and 
railroads. Reports of terrors 
were quickly spread from. 
mouth to mouth and, naturally, 
also grew more gruesome when 
reported and passed on. If any 
of our military r comrades are 
ig, they will 
surely recall some of the 
reported acts of terror. In those 
days, many conversations and 
even debates were held in 
taverns over a glass of wine, 
and in homes. I felt constrained 
to bring back to life and into 
remembrance some of those 
past events that.filled “the 
hearts of so many with great.a 
fear. If any of our older 
will feel induced to recall some; 
of those past fears and scares, I. 
shall feel amply rewarded. 2 
March 19, 1908 i 
(The remarks enclosed’—in 
brackets are those of the under~ 
signed) 
Dr. Henry A. Koch, 
Translator 


(\ 
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Politicking 


Editor's note: The following is part of 
series of English translations from an an. 
nual or year book published in 1911 by the 
German newspaper, “The Manitowoc 
Post’ The English translation was 
prepared by Der, Henry A, Koch, 
Manitowoc, writer of this series. Remarks 
in parentheses in the article are th 
Dr. Koch, The translator is ar 
pastor of the Wisconsin Evan el 
Lutheran Synod, Dr. Koch found the Ger- 
Man annual among records belonging to 
his late parents, the Rey. Frederick Koch 
and Minna, nee Damier, Manitowoc, 


At a meeting of the local 
Historical Society on Friday, 
Mr. R. G. Plumb presneted a 
very interesting and instructive 
treatise on the political state of 
affairs in our County in its ear- 
ly beginnings. At the time when 
he was gathering the material 
for the publication of his 
History of Manitowoc County. 
he also gathered much informa- 
tion which he could not include 
in his forthcoming History. He 
has selected some of © this 
material for various lectures 
and readings. One of these lec- 
tures he presented at the last 
Historical Meeting. He also 
read a number of excerpts of 
copies of the old Manitowoc 
Post. which are stored in the 
Manitowoc Public Library at 
the present time. 

The first line of division in 
local politics was drawn bet- 
ween Manitowoc Rapids and 
Manitowoc. At that time, 
Manitowoc was only a widely 
seattered and _ sparsely 
populated settlement while 
Manitowoc Rapids could boast 
of a number of large stores and 
sawmills. It was also the Seat of 
the County. Manitowoc County 
was organized in the year 1836 
as a part and portion of Brown 
County. The first election took 

place on March 4, 1839 in the 

home of Pliny Price in Rapids. 

At this election, forty votes 

were recorded. 

In 1848, the first Council of 
County Supervisors was form- 
ed, consisting of three 
members, two from Rapids and 
one from Two Rivers. Two 
Rivers was always an impor- 
tant place. Before the coming 
of the white settlers, it had 
already been a fishing station 
and center. This branch of in- 
dustry was continued and 
flourished long after the arrival 
of the first white settlers. 

In the year 1848, a large 
number of immigrants arrived 
from Germany. Soon the 
Village of Manitowoc increased 
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in numbers and overshadowed 
Rapids. Later on, in the 1850's 
the relationship between 
Rapids and our City was chang- 
ed through the elections. They 
also brought on the change of 


the Seat of the County. which + 


was transferred to Manitowoc 
At that time, the railroad boom 
was at its peak. A company was 
formed, known as_ the 
Manitowoc and _ Mississippi 
Railroad, for the purpose of 
building a railroad from here to 
Menasha. A number of 
Manitowoc citizens belonged to 
its Board of Directors. Cliques 
and factions also arose, 
something that so often arises 
in small communities ( I 
suspect it is not limited to 
them). These factions in turn 
also gave rise to differences of 
opinion in the Directory of the 
County. 

The building of a railroad in 
1857 was as much to be blamed 
as the prevailing hard times. 
Besides that, the building of the 
Court House on the South Side 
of Manitowoc also aroused 
much jealousy and gave rise to 
much rivalry and controversy. 


Ezekiel Ricker was the first 
Secretary of the Court. He was 
one of the prominent men in 
those early years of our Coun- 
ty's history. He was a member 
of the Legislature and was 
County Judge. He died as a vic- 
tim of the cholera epidemic 
that pervaded our country 
shortly before the (Civil) War 
His widow still lived in our City 
for S several years. Among his 
children we mention Mrs. J.F. 
Dumke and Mrs. Fred Harris. 
The real estate on the corner of 
Eighth and Quay Street is still 
being managed in the name of 
his estate. 

Dr. Preston was the first 
Register of Deeds and W. Col- 
by. the first County Judge. 
Chas. Kuehn was the first 
member of our Legislature. He 
was a baker and lived in Two 
Rivers. He was also very pro- 
minent. Later on he was elected 
as Treasurer of our State. Be- 
ing very well off, he built the 
Half Way House which has 
looked down on the waves of 
Lake Michigan for half a cen- 


tury. His very hospitable home - 


also witnessed many a joyous 


event, for Mr. Kuehn was truly 
a very hospitable person, . 

In its earlier days our County 
was overwhelmingly 
democratic, due to the steady 
influx of German citizens. For 
them democracy was 
equivalent with independent 
government (they had. come 
from a country having a monar 
chical form of government). 
With the» rise of agitation 
against slavery, however, the 
newly created Republican Par: 
ty steadily gained an ever 
greater following. In the year. 
1854, the Republicans of 
Manitowoc County sent Chas. 
Roeser as their delegate to the 


State Convention. Mr. Roeser 
was editor of a German 
ne yer and at the same 


time was very active in politics., 
Later on he received an ap- 
pointment to an office in 
Washington, He remained there 
until his death, which occurred 
about five or six years ago. ° 
When the Republican Party, 
at its first convention for- 
mulated its program and set up 
its ticket, the members 
nominated their candidates. 
They were in a position to do 
this because of disunity that 
had arisen within the 
Democratic Party. In 1858 they 
were successful through the 
choice of their delegates. Mr. 
Wm. Aldrich of Two Rivers was 
elected to become a member of 
the Legislature. At a meeting of 
the Democratic Party in Maple 
Grove in 1859, the speaker call- 
ed attention to the fact that 
they could boast of 115 votes. 
while no other party could: 
claim a single vote. In recogni- 
tion of this unanimous vote, the 
Village of Maple Grove receiv- 
ed a silk banner. In the. year 
1860, Abraham Lincoln was vic+ 
torious in the County with a 
slim majority of 94 votes ina 
sum total of 4,000 votes. In @ 
great parade and_ splendid 
festivities the event was 
observed. The Marshal of the 
grand event, was Robert Blake, 
who later on became Marshal 
of the City and the County 
Sheriff. To this day, he is a resi- 
dent of the Second Ward. ‘ 


(Will be continued and finish- 
ed in the next presentation) 

(The enclosed remarks are 
those of the undersigned) 

January 17, 1907 

Dr. Henry A. Koch 
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From the columns of “The Pilot,’ Mr. R. G 
Plumb had gathered his information on the great 
debate between Carl Schurz and H.C. Hobart. Mr. 
Hobart was the Democratic Candidate for the 
Governorship of our State of Wisconsin and Mr 
Randall. the Republican contender. Both can- 
didates had been engaged in a series of debates in 
several cities of our State. When a debate was to 
be held in Manitowoc, Mr. Randall lay sick-a-bed 
in Milwaukee and Carl Schurz was sent to 
substitute for him, It was natural that the ''Pilot” 
would offer a report on the debate from the stand- 
point of his party, in which Hobart received all of 
the credit and Schurz was severely criticized. A 
great number of people set out to receive Hobart 
with all possible fanfare and to greet him with a 
band and a guard mounted on horseback. They 
escorted Hobart to the National Hotel, now Win- 
diate House, where a huge flag spanned the space 
between the Hotel and the Glover Building. The 
debate was to be held in the Court House, but it 
proved to be too small for the huge crowd that had 
assembled to hear it. It was, therefore. held in the 
open to accommodate the many hearers. Ac- 
cording to the report of ‘The Pilot,”’ Hobart 
presented the best arguments in the debate for his 
candidate. Be it as it may, it must nevertheless be 
said and admitted that Carl Schurz established his 
reputation asa great speaker here in Manitowoc. 


January 17, 1907 (Por a better understanding ot 
the prominent role of Carl Schurz as great 


political speaker, which began here in Manitowoc. , 


we should like to offer some historical data. ) 

The results of the French Revolution were not 
only felt in France, but also in all of Europe. The 
middle and lower classes of the citizenry sought to 
improve their lot and a more active role in the 
government of their country. In Germany, the in- 
tellectuals of the Middle class, known as the 
Liberals, were the leaders of the revolutionary 
movement. They met at Frankfurt in 1848 In St. 
Paul's Church, It was known as the Frankfurt 


Parliament, For a decade they contended for a 
solution. Yet, it ended in failure, and most of the 
revolutionary leaders had to flee out of Germany 
to escape prosecution and punishment 

Among the Germans who played a significant 
role among the intellectuals, was Carl Schurz. He 
had been born in Germany in 1829 near Koeln, had 
studied at the University of Bonn and soon played 
@ prominent role among the reformers. He too had 
to flee out of Germany to Switzerland and from 
there went to France, England and Scotland and 
from there to our United States. With him, a large 
number of liberals and intellectuals came to our 
country, Many of them settled in our State of 
Wisconsin, at first in and around Milwaukee. Due 
to their influence Milwaukee became known as 
Deutsch Athen (German Athens). Many of them 
moved farther inland, attracted by the sich and 
fertile fields along the Rock River in Dodge and 
Jefferson Counties. Watertown became one of 
their centers. Among them, we find Carl Schurz. 
He settled in Watertown, a predominantly German 
community at the time. His home on the outskirts 
of the City still exists. In his days, it was a haven 
of refuge for many intellectuals who had lost their 
moorings in Europe, especially Germany, and a 
beehive of activity for those interested in freedom 
of thought. When I was a student at Northwestern 
College, I strolled past his mansion many a time 

Carl Schurz soon became the chief editor of the 
Watertown Anzeiger (Reporter). At the same 
time, he was widely sought as a speaker. Most of 
the German immigrants in those days were 
Democrats and not vitally interested in and con- 
cerned about the abolition of slavery. Carl Schurz, 
in his many speeches to his fellow immigrants. 
soon persuaded most of them to join him in the 
cause of abolition. He joined the Republican Par- 
ty, which was formed in Ripon, Wisconsin in 1854 
and greatly formulated its Republican platform. 
He defended Abraham Lincoln in his debate with 
Douglas and soon gained national prominence as a 
defender of political freedom and abolition. He 


Crowd gathers to hear great debate 


greatly aided Lincoln in gasmng the Presidency. 
Lincoln soon made him armtasmador to Spain. 
When the Civil War began in 11. he gave up his 
ambassadorship and joined the Army iw contend 
for civil liberty. He became a major general and 
was one of the officers of the Nozthern armies at 
Gettysburg and Chattanooga. Under President 
Hayes he ‘ame Secretary of the interior of our 
United States. He also gained farne as a writer. 
He wrote biographies of Henry Clay. Linesia and 
Ulysses Grant and also an autobiography. Hobert 
LaFollette also wrote his own autotiograptry acc 
these two men became two of the most procusnent 
political leaders in our State of Wisconsin. & 
was also vitally interested in the preservation of 
our forests and was instrumental in introducing. 
measures for the same. Therein he called atten 
tion to the methods of preservation of the forests 
inGermany 

Two monuments have been erected in our cous 
try in his honor, one in New York on Morningside 
Drive and the other along Lake Winnebago im 
Oshkosh. with the inscription: Our Greatest Ger- 
man American. 

His wife also became a prominent citizen of our 
State. In Germany, she had been a student of the 
great German pedagogue Froebel. She established 
the first Kindergarten in our United States. in 
Watertown. Wis. The house in which she tapght 
the children can still be seen. on the. Northside, 
near Northwestern College. Repeatedly. was 1 
privileged to visit it. This Kindergarten was called 
into being at a time when the creation of public 
schools was in its very early beginnings in our 
State of Wisconsin and also in our United States. 
All the more is her foresight and creative spirit 
admirable. We have deemed it proper to at 
tention to some of these historical facts all the 
more, since it was in our City of Manitowoc that 
Carl Schurz laid the foundation for his great fame 
as an orator and great political leader. 

The remarks enclosed in brackets are those of 
the undersigned Dr. Henry A. Koch 
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Editor's note: The following is part ot a 
series of English transietions from an an 
nual or year book, published in 1911 by the 
German newspaper, “The Manitowoc 
Post.’ The series is being written by the 
Rev. Dr, Henry A, Koch, retired pastor of 
the Wisconsin &y nod Lutheran Synod 


On Friday evening Mr, A. H 
Lohmann delivered his promis- 
ed lecture on the history of Two 
Rivers before the Historical 
Society in Manitowoc. He had 
gathered his historical material 
from available records and 
from personal recollections of 
slill living witnesses. Thus he 
was able to present a picture of 
what Two Rivers once had been 
and what it has become today, 
The speaker was introduced to 
the assembly by Dr. Kemper in 
a humorous vein. The Doctor, 
who himself is a citizen of Two 
Rivers, stated that he had come 
to Two Rivers on Aug. 7, 1858 by 
airplane(!) and that he already 
found himself in a prison six 
months later. His father had 
become sheriff and had his 
home in the Court House. The 
jail was also housed in the 
Court House at the time. After 
this humorous introduction Mr, 
Lohmann began his lecture 

Two Rivers at first was an In- 
dian village of the. Pot 
tawatomie Tribe. The Indians 
gained their livelihood from 
fishing and the making of tools 
and weapons for the Indians. 
One of their chieftains, Catous, 
is Said to have reached the high 
old age of 120 years. At that 
time the well known Chief Mex- 
ico spent his summers on the 
southside of Two Rivers and 
that section of Two Rivers was 
named after him. {In the days 
of our youth, which we spent in 
part at the home of our mater- 
nal grandparents, the Carl 
Damler family, this southern 
section of Two Rivers was still 
known as Mexico Side) 

Already in 1835 white settlers 
also engaged in fishing. The 
firm of J.B. Clark was the first 
white firm to come here to 
engage in this trade, At that 
time, practically only white 
fish were caught. Sturgeons 
were considered to be of little 
value and the fishermen simply 
let them lie on the shore. The 
first pound nets were used in 
1859. Not much later sawmills 
were built to obtain lumber 
from the surrounding dense 


forest. Later on tanneries were 
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also built. The first tannery was 
erected by a Milwaukee firm. 
Their superintendent, Silas 
Whitcomb, brought 100 laborers 
with him. Their foremen had 
come from Chicago. In 1856 Mr 
C. Winkelmueller, who is still 
among the living, also built a 
tannery. Shortly after that 
Lohmann and Co., followed him 
with another tannery. One can 
gain a faint impression of the 
great difficulties of transporta- 
tion in those early days. If one 
bears in mind that all the 
leather had to be transported 
by wagon from Two Rivers to 
Milwaukee, three full days 
were needed for the trip. On the 
first day they reached 


Sheboygan, the next day Port 
Washington and on the third 
day they arrived in Milwaukee 
The same length of time was 
necessary for the return trip. In 
Milwaukee the wagons were 
reloaded with raw hides to be 
tanned in Two Rivers. Once 
tanning had been a blooming 
and prosperous business, but in 
1888 the prosperous days sud- 
denly came to an end. The 
hemlock bark, which was used 
for the tanning process, could 
no longer be obtained in this 
vicinity since the forests had 
been denuded of their hemlock 
trees. Larger tanneries had 
also been erected elsewhere in 
the State and the smaller tan- 


Mickey Mouse steps 
into looking glass world 


Mickey Mouse falls asleep 
and dreams he steps through a 
mirror into a world where fur- 
niture comes to life and he gets 
into a battle with a pack of 
cards, This is a story to be 
shown on film 7 p.m. Thursday 
at the Manitowoc Public 
Library's Family Night. 

The film is called ‘‘Through 
the Mirror’ and was inspired 
by Lewis Carroll’s book, 
“Through the Looking Glass.”’ 

Another story in which a mir- 


ror plays an important part will 
be featured that evening. It is 
“Snow White”’ as told in a book 
illustrated by Trina Schart 
Hyman. 


There is no admission charge 
for Family Night, which is held 
the third Thursday each month. 
The next Family Night, Thurs- 
day, Nov. 20, will feature the 
film, “The Ransom of Red 
Chief,’ based on a story by 
O.Henry. 


neries could no longer compete 
with them. (The Tannery Road, 
wending along the river North 
of the City, reminds one of 
those past days. Alas, one is 
also reminded of the lot of 
smaller merchants, farmers 
and others, who suffered the 
same fate.) 


The beats of the Chair 
Factory date back to the year 
1856. In this year the New 
England Mfg. Co. erected its 
first factory. The machines 
were brought here from Pitt- 
sburg and Mr. Honey was its 
first superintendent for a long 
time. The first chairs were 
made here and all the work was 
done by hand. In the next year 
Mr. H.C. Hamilton founded the 
Pail Factory. Not only wooden 
pails, but also wooden 
clothespins and broomsticks 
were made. In the crash of 1857 
all of these firms and factories 
collapsed. In the early Sixties, 
the Mann Bros. purchased and 
got them started anew. Mr. Leo 
Mann came in 1854, managed 
and supervised them till the 
end of his life. (We can still 
remember the Mann Brothers 
Department Store on Main St., 
one of the flourishing stores of 
the City.) 

The first school was founded 
in Two Rivers in 1851 by Miss 
Diantha Smith, daughter of 
Deacon Smith. She later on 
became Mrs. Hamilton and is 
still alive. She is the mother of 
the Hamilton Brothers. There 
were twenty pupils in the first 
schoolroom, in which the youth 
of Two Rivers received their 
first education. Mr. Lohmann 
also inserted short stories and 
individual experiences of early 
pioneers. He also read letters 
describing earlier times 
Among them, he also read let- 
ters pertaining to Mr. George 
Hallau, who had to flee out of 
Germany as a follower of 
Genera! Sige) in 1848. (In all 
likelihood, that may. be a 
misprint, the full name being 
Hallsner who was an erly 
citizen and pioneer of Two 
Civers. We learned to know him 
in his latter days and eagerly 
listened to his fascinating 
Stories on his past life and deal- . 
ing with the Indians. ) 

(Regarding General Sigel, we 
should like to offer the follow- 


ivers recollected 


ing information. General Franz 
Sigel had been born in Ger 
many in 1824. He was a 
graduate of the Military School 
of Karlsruhe and was a com- 
missioned officer in the Army. 
He resigned 1847, took part in 
the revolutionary movement of 
1848 and had to flee out of Ger- 
many to Switzerland. He 
escaped to the United States in 
1852 and settled in New York 

From there he went to St. 
Louis. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he organized a regi- 

ment of the Federal Army and 

became an American military 

officer, was promoted to Major- 

General and took part in 

various battles, among them 

Bull Run. After the war he 

resigned his commission and 

returned to New York. There he 

became a Collector of Internal 

Revenue and Registrar of the 

City of New York. He edited the 

New York Monthly in 1868, a 

German American publication. 

He also wrote several military 

essays.) 


After a long sea voyage of 70 
days, George Hallau (er) land- 
ed in America and finally came 
to Two Rivers. He lodged in S 
Bulder’s Hotel and earned his 
livelihood by chopping wood. At 
that time, Two Rivers 
numbered about 200 in- 
habitants. Its boundaries to the 
north lay beyond Main Street, 
to the west to the present 
Aluminum Factory and to the 
south, to the River. On the 
Southside there was but one 
lonely fisherman's hut in- 
habited by John Sixty. All 
around his hut it was just one 
dense forest, so dense that a 
Mr. H. Hemke, who had pur- 
chased a portion of land near 
the present Schroeder Home, 
could not find his own property 
again even after it had been 
shown to him. In conclusion it 
should be mentioned that this 
portion of the earth is already 
mentioned in the History of 
America in 1779. The lecture 
was received with hearty 
thanks by the audience. Mr. 
Lohmann was especially prais- 
ed for his painstaking research 
and his excellent presentation. 
December 5, 1907 

Transtated by Dr. Henry A. 
Koch. The remarks in paren- 
thesis are those of Dr. Koch 
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- Two Rivers residents 
hold offices in county 


The following is part of a-series of 
English translations from an annual, or 
year book, published in 1911 by the Ger- 
“man newspaper, “The Manitowoc Post."' 
The English translation was prepared by 
Dr. Henry A. Koch, Manitowoc, and 
remarks in parentheses are those of Dr. 
Koch, a retired pastor of the Wisconsin 
-Evangelical Lutheran Synod 


At present we have but one 
-County Officer in our midst and 
that happens to be the com- 
paratively unimportant office 
of Coroner, The present incum- 
bent is Dr. Emil Christensen. In 
former times it was different. 
Then the more important of- 
fices were offered to Two 


“Rivers. It proved to be un-. 


fortunate, however, for “wo 
Rivers, for the one, who was 
chosen moved to Manitowoc 
and stayed there or sought fur- 
ther advancement there or 
elsewhere and failed to return 
to Two Rivers to reside. There 
was for instance Louis Kemper, 
who as sheriff planted many 
trees in the park of the Court 
House and thus improved: and 
embellished it. He stayed in 
Manitowoc and established a 
prosperous and very successful 
Insurance agency, which his 
son-in-law C.C.Ertz inherited. 
Adolph Piening succeeded him 
as Clerk of the Court. Later on 
he became Postmaster. In the 
last days of his life, he put the 
estate of the Shove Bank in 
order. And then there was Got- 
tlieb Damler, who was known 
as ‘Honest Gottlieb’. He was 
Treasurer of Manitowoc County 
for many years. He was a con- 
genial, good natured old 
gentleman and became a pro- 
minent citizen of Manitowoc 
(Gottlieb Damler was the 
brother of the undersigned's 
grandfather, Car] Damler. who 
also lived in Two Rivers. He 
and the members of his family 
lie buried in Evergreen 
Cemetery in Manitowoc). They 
all stayed in metropolitan 
Manitowoc with one lone excep 
tion. 
Others turned their back on 
our County completely and 
climbed the ladder of political 


Dr. Henry A. Koch 


ambition and sought higher 
positions. W. Aldrich was the 
first elected member of the 
Legislature from our County 
He was a very capable and 
energetic man. Later on he 
moved to Chicago and was sent 
from there into Congress. 

The Baetz family also had its 
home in Two Rivers, They lived 
here from the very beginning 
and are a highly respected 
family. One of the most popular 
members of this family was 
Henry Baetz. He was elected to 
serve as Registrar of Deeds and 
played a very prominent role in 
the Republican Party in our 
State. In the Seventies he was 
elected to serve as Treasurer of 
our State of Wisoonsin, Later on 
he had his home in Milwaukee 
and is still living there in great 
contentment with his wife and 
is enjoying the eve of his life 
He was a gentleman of the old 
school, so to speak, He never 
forgot Two Rivers. His yearly 
visits with Grandmother Baetz 
bear this out very clearly. 

Another man also attained a 
very high position, He did 
return to our city and is resting 
in our cemetery. He was 
Charles Kuehn, Treasurer of 
our State before the Civil War. 
He headed a mercantile stor 
store in our City and later on 
established a Bank in 


Manitowoc. He also built the 
Half Way House and surround- 
ed it with a splendid garden. 
Being of an aristocratic disposi- 
tion, he played a prominent role 
in our local society circles. In 
his Half Way House, many a 
banquet was held, and the 
grand rooms of this well known 
House were the scene of much 
singing and-gaiety as long as 
Kuehn resided in it. His friends 
from Milwaukee and other 
places visited him often 

Hunting parties were arrang- 
ed, In those days Two Rivers 
was still surrounded by dense 
woods. Much wild game was 
found in the woods and 
meadows. It was surely much 
better than in our day, when a 
lone rabbit can proudly sit on 
its hindlegs in stark and proud 
disregard of the hunter. These 
Nimrods, who came from other 
places, were mostly holiday 
sportsmen (Sonntagsjaeger). 
During one hunting season, 
Fred W. Horn visited Kuehn. 
Fred Horn was, at that time, 
the best known statesman in 
Wisconsin. He was a man of 
stately appearance, revealed a 
pleasant, charming personality 
anr a. fabulous memory. He 
never forgot names, places and 
incidents. When he once drove 
home in his buggy, he lived in 
Cedarburg at the time, he took 
the hide of a deer along as his 
trophy. He had not shot the deer 
himself. Since he is no longer 
active in polities, the truth can 
now be told and do no harm. He 
had not shot the deer himself. It 
had been killed by G. Bloguell 
of Manitowoc, who had the 
reputation . in his day of being 
an excellent marksman 
Kuehn, unfortunately, was 
later on forced into bankruptcy 
and died in the day's of the Civil 
War, His widow moved out 
West and married General 
Fred Solomon. She died about 
four years before this time 

January 17, 1907 

(The remarks enclosed in 
brackets are those of the under- 
signed). 

Dr. Henry A. Koch 
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Eiitor's aoie: The following is part of a 
feriexet English (ranslations from an an 
F year book, published in 1911 by 
rman newsp er. “The Manilowot 
* The English transtation was 
prepared by Dr. Henry A. Koch. 
Manitowoc. Remarks in parentheses in 
‘the article are those of Dr, Koch, a ret 
Pasion of the Wisconsin, Evangelical 
Titheran Synod. Dr. Koch found the Ger- 
man annval among records belonsing © 
his fate parents, the Res, Frederick Roch 
nq Wlinna, nee Darley of Man|tomec 
he Vilage of St Nang, 


located in our Manitowoc Coun 
ty, celebrated the Golden 
Jubilee of its founding on last 
Tuesday. Very many visitors 
from various sections of our 
State of Wisconsin had also 
come to take part in the 
festivities. The streets of the 
Village sparkled with many 
choice decorations. The most 
joyous mood prevailed 
everywhere. Of the first set- 
tlers only a very few are still 
alive and only one of them is 
Still living in St. Nazianz, Mr. 
Jacob Durst. 

The Village of St. Nazianz 


was founded by colonists from 
Baden, Germany. Hence it is 
aiso known as the Baden Settle- 
ment, Their leader the 
Rev. Ambrosius Oschwald. He 
was a man of great learning, 
but he was also a man with a 
heart filled with love and sym- 
pathy for his parishioners. At 
the same time he was a: good 
pastor and caretaker of the 
souls entrusted to his spiritual 
care. He was also a good physi- 
cian, highly needed and ap 
preciated. To the colonists he 
proved to be a good leader and 
a faithful and reliable 
counselor. Most of the colonists 
came from Baden in 
southwestern Germany. In 
their Old Fatherland they could 
only eke out a very meager ex- 
istence because it was so dense- 
ly populated For only too many 
it was impossible to gain and 
maintain a livelihood in spite of 
their acquired learning and 
best intentions. The group that 


Rey, Dr. Henry 
emigrated consisted of 113 per- 
It took them 52 da‘ 


cross the Great Water. Aftei 
short stay and rest in New York 
the whole group set out for 


onists f 


Milwaukee. Some members of 
the Colony stayed in 
Milwaukee. They sought. and 
gained employment there. For 
the weaker members of the Col- 
ony and for those who became 
ill, Father Oschwald purchased 
a home for $900, in which they 
could find shelter. For the 
healthier and stronger 
members he deemed it proper 
and necessary to find a place 
where the Colony could find and 
establish its own home in the 
virgin forest 

The indefatigable and 
energetic priest, Father 
Oschwald, contracted a deal 
with a dealer in real estate, by 
which the Colony was able to 
procure 3,849 acres of virgin 
land in our Manitowoc County 
Per acre, they had to make a 
down payment of $3.50, amoun- 
ting to about $1,500. The re- 
maining sum would have to be 
paid in five — installments, 
Father Oschwald now _ap- 


pointed six men who were to 
make the mecessary ar- 
rangements for the settlement 
These six emissaries set out 
from Milwaukee in a steamer 
for Manitowoc. There they 
hired a carriage and set out for 
their destination farther inland. 
On the following day they arriv- 
ed at the place where today St. 
Nazianz is located. The only 
human beings, who they met 
were a few Indians passing by. 
Immediately they began with 
the erection of a log cabin 
When it was nearly completed, 
Father Oschwald arrived with 
another group of 20 men. With 
united effort they all took part 
in their pioneer undertaking. 
Some felled trees, others 
erected log cabins and still 
others began to till the soil. It 
was self-evident for them, that 
they also at once began with the 
erection of a primitive church. 
By the end of October it had 
been completed to such an ex: 


tent that they could have their 
first services in it. 

The many hardships, which 
these intrepid_pioneers had to 
endure, can best be expressed 
in words that tell of the hard 
labor that had to be performed, 
that their supply of victuals 
very often was very scarce and 
also difficult to obtain, and that 
much sickness hampered them 
in their work and lowered their 
spirit’ The patience of the 
pioneers, indeed, was put to a 
verya severe test, yet they 
persevered. After the initial 
very hard and trying years in 
the first years of the 1860's, 
greater progress was made and 
the lot of all was also greatly 
improved. They were also 
greatly aided by the influx of 
other immigrants coming from 
Germany, who also found their 
way to St. Nazianz. This influx 
of helpers greatly aided the 
success of the venture. 

Father Oschwald, the guiding 


ound St. Nazianz 


spirit of this whole undertak- 


ing, died in 1873, yet he could, 


depart with the satisfaction of 
having secufed for and be- 
queathed to his followers and 
their descendants, a contented 
settlement. St. Nazianz today is 
one of the most flourishing 
communities in this vicinity. 
With pride can its citizens look 
back on their achievements of 
the past 50 years. — September 
9, 1904“ 

(In this article a 
characteristic phase of this col- 
ony in St. Nazianz is not men: 
tioned. Father Oschwald 
wanted to build a society at 
St.Nazianz patterned after the 
life of the early Christians men- 
tioned in Acts 4:32f, where we 
are told that they held all things 
in common. It was intended to 
be an ideal communal life. 
Money and land were jointly 
owned and Father Oschwald 


supervised it all. After his _ 


death dissensions arose. Even-- 
tually the Salvatorian Fathers 
took over the rule and the ES: 
perty. A Seminary and a 

vent were built. They still play 
a dominant role in St. Nazianz. - 
The ideal communal life= 
visualized by Father Oschwald- 
and his followers had nothing in= 
common with the world view of - 
the materialistic communists” 
of our day, but rather was an~ 
attempt to lead a truly com-- 
munal life. What the early> 
Christians envisioned may - 
serve as a model and ideal, yet= 
in the course of time the love of - 
the root of all evil- 
(.Tim.5:10), undermines and 

destroys what has been aimed 

at. The sad example of Ananias 

and Sapphira (Acts 5) bears 

this out.) 


The remarks in brackets are” 
those of the undersigned, s 
Dr. Henry A. Koch. = 
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Chief’s monument dedicated 


Editor's note: The following is part of » 
serics of English transtations from an an 
min). or year book, published in 1911 by 
the German newspaper, “The Manitowoc 
Post.’ The English translation was 
prepared by Dr. Henry A. Koch, 
Manitowoc, writer of this series, Remarks 
in parentheses in the article are those of 
Dr. Koch, A retired pastor of the Wiscon 
sin Evangelical Lutheran Synod, Dr. Koch 
found the German annus! among records 
belonging to his tate parents, the Rev 
Frederick Koch anf Minn, nee Damier 
of Manitowoc 


On the following Sunday, 
Aug. 8, 1909, the festival han 
ding over and dedication of the 
monument will take place 
which will tell future genera 
tions of the great Indian Chief 
Mexico. The celebration of the 
Dedication will at the same 
time be the final aci of a great 
work, on which the Historical 
Society spent many hours of 
labor and preparation, From 
the following program it can be 
seen, very readily, that it will 
be a very fine celebration to 
which all citizens are cordially 
invited. ; 

The erection of such a monu- 
ment in honor of an Indian 
Chief points out to all the great 
importance of this Chief for the 
peaceful development and 
wonderful growth of the many 
settlements of members of the 
white race in this County. Chief 
Mexico was the Chief of the In- 
dian Tribes living in our State 
of Wisconsin. He was always a 
friend of the members of the 
white race. He served as 
mediator in four Treaties of 
Peace between the settlers and 
the indigenous and native In- 
dians. All of this took place in 
the first three decades of the 
past century. Mexico, at the 
time, was Chief of the then very 
mighty Tribes of the Chip- 
pewas, the Menominees and the 
Ottawas. His friendly attitude 
toward the members of the 
white race at the time was a 
matter of vital importance, 
yes, even of existence for the 
white settlers of this communi- 
ty. 

The monument created and 
donated by Mr. Nic Ket- 
tenhofen is six feet and three in- 


Rev. Dr. Henry A. Koch 
Acceptance of the Monument 


ches in height and is 
marvelously hewn out of brown 
sandstone. Several dedicatory 
inscriptions and a likeness of 
the Old Chief in bronze, copied 
from an old picture, adorn the 
monument. The site around the 
monument is neatly planted 
and enclosed in an iron fence. 
All in all, it induces and invites 
all visitors to ponder the great 
and memorable events of the 
past as well as the role that 
Chief Mexico played in the 
fulfillment. If this is achieved, 
then the whole purpose of the 
great undertaking has been ful- 
ly realized. The Festival Pro- 
gram is as follows: 

Music 

Introductory Speech by the 
president (of the Society) Emil 
Baensch 

Prayer by Benjamin Y. Mexico 
in the Chippewa Language. 
Excerpts from the Life and 
work of Chief Mexico, by Dr. 
Louis Falge 

The formal handing over of the 
monument in the name of the 
donor, Mr. Kettenhofen, by the 
secretary R. G. Plumb 
Unveiling of the Monument by 
Blanche Braeunel. 

Music. 


by the Town of Rapids 
(Manitowoc Rapids), by its 
chairman Emil Vetting, and on 
the part of the School District, 
by E. S. Bedell 

Oration by Otto J. Hahbegger, 
president of the Archaeological 
Society of Wisconsin 

Address by the secretary of the 
State Historical Sooiety, Mr 
Reuben G. Thwaites 
At the close of the ceremony, 
Music 

The dedication, which is to 
take place on Sunday, again 
places the Town of Rapids in 
the foreground of public in 
terest and lets many events of 
the past days and years anse 
anew before our mental eye. 
The Town of Rapids is indeed 
older-than Manitowoc, Already 
in the middle of the past cen- 
tury, it was the County Seat 
Already in 1846, it was a center 
of great activity. At that time, 
it already had a tannery, mills, 
a shoe factory and several 
Stores and restaurants. In those 
early days, many French lived 
here, who later on.transferred 
their residences to Mishicot; 
very many Indians also resided 
here. The hill north of the 


Schuette Farm was known as 
Indian Hill. It was at the same 
time the place where the In- 
dians buried their dead. Among 
the older settlers we mention 
Adam Bleser, the father of the 
present local brewer Daniel 
Bleser. The mother of the later 
is still living here and is quite 
spry and active. She can relate 
many interesting tales of days 
gone by. Furthermore, we men- 
tion Pat Thibeau. who had mar- 
ried an Indian woman, the old 
Pierce, the owner of Pierce's 
Hotel and also old Mr. Hubbert 
They all now reside in 
Manitowoc 

In 1850, the first Roman 
Catholic Church was built. This 
was possible primarily through 
the great success of Missionary 
Brother Joseph Brunner of 
Green Bay. In those days, the 
people did not shy away from 
walking to church for twelve 
miles on an empty stomach. 
Due to the greater number of 
German settlers in this com- 
munity, il almost seemed self- 
evident that a singing club was 
organized in 1852. Mr. Adam 
Bleser became its first diree- 
tor. It was a mixed choir. Mrs. 
John Roemer, Mrs. Specht and 
Mrs. Adam Bleser, among 
others, belonged to it. To the 
late Mrs. Bleser, we are in- 
debted for various items of in- 
formation. All of them linked 
together from a valuable chain 
of remembrances for those who 
lived and experienced the 
various events and took part in 
the endeavors. 

The history of our set- 
tlements is very brief indeed, if 
reckoned in terms of years, yet 
in view of the rapid develop- 
ment and compared with the 
historical development of 
Europe, which reveals a 
development of many cen- 
turies, these fragments of days 
gone by in our community 
revive many individual and 
personal memories of the past. 
If that is achieved, then these 
reminiscences will have fulfill- 
ed their purpose. 

August 5, 1909. 


Rey. Dr. Henry A. Koch 


Editor's note: The following is part of a — 
series of English translations from an an- 
nual, or year book, published in 1911 by 
the German newspaper, "The Manilowoc 
Post The English translation was 
prepared by Dr, Henry A. Koch, 
Manitowoc, writer of the series. Remarks 
in parentheses are those of Dr. Koch. A 
retired pastor of the Wisoonsin 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod, Dr. Koch 
found the Germin annual ameng records 
belonging to his late parents, the Rey 
Frederick Koch and Minna, nee Damler, 
of Manitowoc, 


A very large crowd attended 
the dedication of Chief Mex 
ico’s Monument last Sunday, 
August 8, 1909, in the Village of 
Rapids. All expectations of at 
tendance were dwarfed by the 
actual number . of guests atten 
ding the celebration. About 
4,000 actually attended, in 
honor of Chief Mexico. They 
were assembled on hallowed 
historic ground for a very 
memorable observance. All of 
the visitors followed the whole 
program with intense interest 
and in awed silence, watching 
the unfolding of the program 
In his speech, Mr. Bedell com: 
pared the site with a mother br- 
inging forth all further 
developments within the coun- 
ty. Never before had Rapids 
been the gathering place of so 
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large and attentive ~an_ au- 
dience. He also spoke of the 
wonderful location, of the 
Village of Rapids in a romantic 
surrounding of hills covered 
with verdant green and a 
beautiful river flowing through 
its very midst. The whole 
Village, so to speak, had cloth- 
editself with a very festive gar- 
ment, had also taken great 
pains and put forth great ef- 
forts to receive the many guests 
worthily. All of this contributed 
Breatly to the festive dedication 
of the Memorial, in honor of the 
great Indian Chief Mexico. 

The Arion Band played at the 
very beginning and end of the 
program. With its fine music, it 
also set the tone for the whole 
festive occasion. It was an un- 
forgettable moment for all of 
the attendants of the festivities, 
when the several thousand 
guests waited in reverential 
silence for the first word to be 
spoken at this rare festival. Mr. 
Emil Baensch of the Manitowoc 
County Historical Society was 
the first speaker and _ his 
sonorous yoice was heard by 
all, In a short and yery precise 
address, he spoke of the pur- 


pose of the Society in its presen. 
tation of the Monument to the 
Village. He detailed the steps 
which had to be taken and 
which led up to the final dedica- 
tion. Dr. Louis Falge was the 
next speaker. He enlarged on 
the life and work of Chief Mex- 
ico. He also presented episodes 
and events in the lives of the In- 
dians as well as of the White 
pioneers, which shed light on 
the past history of the com- 
munity. He launded Chief Mex- 
ico as a leading and very pro- 
minent chief of the many In- 
dian tribes, the Chippewas and 
the Ottawas of our State of 
Wisconsin, as well as being a 
great and tried friend of the 
white settlers. He had proven 
his noble character and will- 
ingness to help in many a state 
of great distress. All of these 
facts and traits in the life of 
Chief Mexico had induced the 
Society to prepare, produce and 
erect this lasting memorial in 
his honor. At the same time, it 
was to be a visible expression 
and symbol as well as reminder 
of the trying life of the pioneers 
in their many struggles, hard- 
shipsandwrestlings with the _ 


many problems of the settlers 
in their tasks of clearing the 
primeval forest, tilling the soil 
and establishing their homes 
At this very same site, the In- 
dians had also before them 
chosen to live, build their 
wigwams and choose their sites 
for their burials. It had thus 
also been a favorite abode of 
the red man. At this important 
site for both the red and the 
white man, this monument was 
to be erected to serve as a 
reminder for both. In a very 
special way, it was to be a 
Memorial to the Chief of the 
Red Men by their white suc- 
cessors. All of this is to lead us 
on alike to meditate and to 
ponder the past. When Chief 
Mexico departed this life in 
1814, the Indians brought his 
body to this burial site ina very 
severe snowstorm. Here they 
buried their great Chief, in 
observance of their own Indian 
ceremonies. Thus ended, the 
life of the great Chief Mexico. 


In the name of Mr. Nic Ket- 
tenhofen, who had prepared 
and donated the Memorial, Mr 


Ralph Plumb handed over the 
Memorial to the Village of 
Rapids and Miss Blanche 
Braeunel then performed the 
act of unveiling the monument. 
The Chairman of the Town, Mr. 
Emil Vetting, received the gift 
in the name of the Village. Mr. 
ES. Bedell then spoke on 
behalf of t_e School District. He 
also did justice to the occasion 
in a well prepared speech. Mr. 
Habhegger, president of the Ar- 
cheological Society of Wiscon- 
sin, spoke of some of the 
characteristic traits of the In- 
dians and their main pursuits. 
Mr. Reuben Thwaits. Secetary 
of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, in his speech, 
dwelt on a correct appraisal of 
the Indians. He also had words 
of praise for the way this 
festivity had been planned and 
carried out so efficiently. At the 
very end of the program, the 
Arion Band played several ap- 
propriate selections. Listening 
i the music for a while, the 
irongs gradually dispersed. 
All in all, they returned to their 
homes rehearsing the 
festivities and_ their 
_significance. An echo of a 


wonderful celebration 
reverberated in their 

and hearts. For a very long 
time, this outstanding celebra- 
tion would be remembered by 
all of the participants. 


Unfortunately, it was. im- 
Possible for those who had 
Prepared the festivities to have 
either the son of Chief Mexico 
or 2 group of Indians from the 
rere ‘ation to be present at the 
estivities, even though 
had been invited and poms 
Nevertheless, the celebration 
will long be remembered by all 
a soe part in it It will 

lways be a great pleasure for 
all to wander to Rapids and 
visit the fine Memorial to Chief 


August 12. 1909 
Dr. Henry A. 
translator 
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Editor's note: The following Is part of & 
series of English translations from an an 
nual or year book published in 1911 by the 
German newspaper, “The Manitowoc 
Post.” The translation was prepared by 
Dr. Henry A. Koch, Manitowoe. Remarks 
in parentheses in the article are those of 
Dr. Koch, a retired pastor of the Wiscon- 
sin Evangelical Lutheran Synod. Dr. Koch 
found the German annual among records 
Delonging to his late parents, tne Rev 
Frederick Koch and Minna, nee Damler 
‘of Manitowoc 


The recent ordinance of 
President Th. Roosevelt, which 
placed the Post Offices of the 
Fourth Class under the Civil 
Service, lets us recall how it 
had affected our local post of- 
fices. It is a well-known fact 
that Father Oschwald and his 
accompanying colonists found. 
ed the Village of St. Nazianz in 
1852. Although this settlement 
was a rather sizable one, it 
nevertheless had no postal ser- 
vice of its own. The nearest post 
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rvice established in St. Nazianz 


office was in Eaton. From there 
all mail had to be brought to St. 
Nazianz by special postmen or 
mail carriers. The Post Office 
in Eaton was managed and ser- 
viced by a Norwegian clock- 
and-watchmaker, Mr. Ander- 
son. The respective building is 
still standing along Calumet 
Road, the one leading to St. Na- 
zianz, At that time it was clear- 
ly distinguishable by its strik- 
ing yellow paint exterior. 
Very prominent also was the 
sign ‘Eaton Post Office" which 
told all citizens of our County 
where their post office was 
located. At that time, it was the 
most prominent building in 
Eaton. 

In 1871 St. Nazianz received 
its own mail service. It was 
established in the same 
building, in which it is to this 
very day Mr. Louis 


Baumgaertner Sr was 
nominated as the first 
postmaster. For 30 years he 
served in this capacity and per- 
formed all of the duties of the 
mail service till the day of his 
death, His son, Louis Jr., was 
nominated as his successor. To 
this day he is in Charge of this 
office, as ordered and decreed 
by the President of our United 
States. Presumably he too will 
carry out those functions till the 
day ofhis death, The post office 
building is completely moder- 
nized and enlarged. Once it had 
been a small and plain log 
cabin. The mail no longer ar- 
rives about three times a week 
as formerly, but rather twice a 
day, at one time coming from 
Valders and then from Kiel 


Mr, Louis Baumgaertner Sr. 
camé from Alsace Lorraine. At, 
first it might seem strange to 


our readers that he was a 
citizen of Alsace Lorraine and 
not of Baden as the other im- 
migrants now living in St. Na- 
zianz. The problem is easily 
solved, since Alsace Lorraine 
and Baden are neighboring pro- 
vinces. Mrs. Baumgaertner 
came from Baden in Germany 
She moved to Alsace Lorraine 
and there she found her hus- 
band. Two of her sisters had 
already joined the emigrants, 
following Father Oschwald, 
and had emigrated with him to 
St. Nazianz. The letters, which 
they wrote to the relatives in 
Germany painted such a 
brilliant and rosy picture 
before them as to the prospects 
in the New World, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Baumgaertner also 
decided to follow them. They 
arrived in this country shortly 
after the Civil War in 1865. Mr. 


Baumgaertner, however, found _ 


conditions somewhat different 
from what he had expected. He 
found not the comfortable home 
he had left behind in Alsace 
Lorraine. In his native country 
he had been working in a spinn- 
ing mill practically from his 
ninth year on and had worked 
his way up to one of the first 
positions in the mill. He, 
however, made the best and the 
most of his situation. He ap- 
plied himself diligently to his 
task and his new surroundings. 
The Baumgaertners bought a 
house in St. Nazianz and also a 
farm nearby. They managed 
the farm as best they could. 
Mrs. Baumgaertner helped her 
husband faithfully. They ad- 
justed themselves to their new 
way of life very soon. Mrs. 
Baumgaertner _ made straw 
hats and also found a ready 
market for them. The old home 
is still inhabited by his son. who 


also has his post office in his- 
home. When the village began 
{6 grow in size. the ee jes in the 
post office also increased. They- 
demanded more and more of 
their time. Mr. 


e a living 
and improve their way of life. 
At all times he was a congenial, 


polite and obliging person. All 


he 
active part in politics, 
tempt was ever made to 
fellows in the foostepe Of is 
iows in + 
father and pene it of- 
fice in like manner to the 
satisfaction of all the citizens of 
St. Nazianz. 
December 10, 1908 
Dr. Henry A. Koch, 
Translator. 
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Editor's note: The following is the fifth 
in & series of English lations from an 
al or year book published in 1911 by 
serman newspaper, "The Manitowoc 
Post.” The English translation was 
prepared by Dr, Henry A. Koch. 
Manitowoe. Dr. Koch, @ retired pastor of 
the Wisconsin Evangel 
Synod, found the Ger: 
records belonging to 
Rey. Frederick Koch 
Damler, of Manitowoc 
After Mr. John Schuette had 
reported how he had come from 
Germany to Milwaukee and 
Cedarburg and how he and his 
family had been afflicted with 
fever in Cedarburg, he then told 
how he had been informed that 
places nearer to Lake Michigan 
were healthier than those far- 
ther inland. From Cedarburg, 
he set out on foot to Port 
Washington and from there fur- 
ther north along the shore of 
Lake Michigan, stopping for a 
short while in every town 
When he arrived at Manitowoc, 
he got his first sight of the town 
from a hill on the South Side. A 
splendid valley spread out 
before him. Through it, a river 
flowed. High dams arose in the 
North and in the West, He also 
saw ships in the harbor which 
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Schuette scans Manitowoc withapproval _ 


were being laden for other 
ts. At the foot of Eighth St., 
fe also saw a sawmill. When he 
came nearer to the mill, he 
heard the humming of the 
saws. It became very clear to 
him that Manitowoc was a busy 
town, in which he might find 
work and make a living for 
himself and his family. He 
decided to move to Manitowoc. 
‘As soon as possible he broght 
his family to Manitowoc from 
Cedarburg in the Spring of the 
year 1849. In a wagon, they 
traveled from Cedarburg to 
Port Washington and from 
there by boat to Manitowoc. He 
settled in Manitowoc. His fami- 
ly increased in size, Through 
persistent hard work, he was 
soon able to acquire property 
and thus improve his and his 
family’s lot. In the course of 
time, he also enjoyed greater 
perity and thus a better 


ife. 

After having spoken of his 
coming to Manitowoc and settl- 
ing down in this community, 
Mr. Schuette then began to 
speak of the interest revealed 
among the citizens in the com- 


monwealth of all citizens. This 
interest became evident in the 
year 1853, when the County seat 
was transferred from 
Manitowoc Rapids to 
Manitowoc. The citizens on the 
South Side at once got busy and 
hastily and effectively 
gathered a collection and pur- 
chased a lot on the South Side, 
the one on which the Court 
House is standing today. They 
donated the lot to the Town. 
Their hasty action greatly 
angered the citizens on the 
North Side and considerable 
bitterness prevailed among the 
citizens on the North Side and 
has continued to this day. Mr. 
Franz Goessler was given the 
contract to begin with the 
building of the Court House on 
the site on the South Side. The 
citizens on the North Side suc- 
ceeded in stopping further con- 
struction, For the time being, 
only the ground floor had been 
built, A new contract was given 
to John Meyer, who continued 
and completed the construction 
of the Court House on the foun- 
dation of the already built 
ground floor. In the year 1857, 


Colonel Edwards could move 
into the completed Court House 
as sheriff. At that time, the jail 
was also stationed in the Court 
House. 

In the year 1855, a plan was 
conceived and an effort was 
made to build a railroad from 
Manitowoc to the Mississippi 
River. The citizens quickly col 
lected $100,000 in bonds for the 
project, but only $13,000 was 
paid out in cash. Many citizens 
subscribed a greater number of 
shares. The Lueps family 
subscribed most of them. The 
railroad was planned and built 
no farther than Menasha. Some 
bridges were also built, but a 
controversy arose among the 
directors and the dire status of 
finances in 1857 put a complete 
stop to the whole endeavor. 

Another movement was 
started in the Sixties. Some 
businessmen planned to ship 
grain from here to Buffalo. 
About seven railroad cars were 
filled with grain and sent to 
Buffalo. The whole endeavor, 
however, proved to be an un- 
profitable risk, since there 
were no elevators in Manitowoc 


to store the grain for the time 
being. 

In the year 1866, the first at- 
tempt was made toimprove the 
harbor. Commissaries were 
chosen to further the project. 
The Federal Government had 
Sranted $52,000 for the under- 
taking. The Town and Village 
of Manitowoc gathered another 
$20,000 for the purchase of a 
dredge to clear out the harbor. 
In those days, dredges were a 
very rare commodity. A canal 
was dug to the depth of eight 
feet. This was considered to be 
a sufficient depth for the har- 
bor. 


After the work on the harbor 
had been completed, the 
businessmen again resolved to 
retum to their project of sen- 
ding iar to other places. They 
now built an elevator to store 
the grain for the shipping. The 
monies for this Laie they 
sought to procure 5 
sonal subscriptions. Fhe 
elevator, which they did build, 
at first stood on the South Side 
of Manitowoc at the foot of 
Seventh St. This project, in like 


manner, proved to be un- 
profitable and the stored grain 
was sold. The elevator was 
moved to the nt site of the 
Rahr Sons Malting Co. 


In the year 1870, another 
railroad project emerged. A 
railroa. was to be built from 
Milwaukee to Manitowoc and 
farther West. Joseph Vilas was 
the main promoter of this pro- 
ject. A mighty agitation and 
campaign resulted. Our County 
deci to support the under- 
taking with a bond amounting 
to $250,000, When the building of 
the railroad had advanced to 
Centerville Soke building 
was |. The promoters 
declared that they lacked the 
necessary funds to continue the 


Project. 
Due to the strenuous efforts 
of our citizens, $75,000 was col- 


lected. A ‘ion of this sum 
Still has to be paid, but the City 
is gradually paying the whole 
pledged amount, 

December 20, 1906 

(Will be continued) 

Dr. Henry A. Koch, 


translator. 
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Rev. Dr. Henry A. Koch 
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tion was 


newspaper, “7, 
The English tran: 
prepared for The Herald-Time: 
dy Dr. Henry A. Koch, retired Manitowoe 
Pastor, The sections or remarks in paren. 
theses are those of Dr. Koch, Dr. Koch 


nual among records 
belonging to his tate parents, the Rev 
Frederick Koch and Minna, nee Damler, 
Manitowoc. Today's article iy a 
tion of items concerning an early 
of Manitowoc, John Schuette 
presented lectures to the early Manitowoc 
County Historical Society 


In ,1873 the businessmen. of 
our City again collected monies 
to found a Dry Dock Co. This 
Company builf the present Dry 
Dock which has become one of 
the main industries of our City. 
In later another $80,000 
were collected among our 
citizens for the building of the 
Manitowoc Seating Company 
In addition to that they pur- 
chased the shares of the 
Smalley Manufacturing Co. Ad 
ditional help was also granted 
to the Glue Co., the Boiler 
Works, the Toy Factory and 
other enterprises 

At the end of his lecture, Mr. 
Schuette emphasized that the 
citizens of our City had’ done 
more than any other City in our 
State in matters of under- 
writing projects and also in 
making donations for various 
causes. In spite of all of the 
financial endeavors our City 
had nevertheless not grown 
proportionately He offered 
various reasons for this lack of 
growth. First of all he pointed 


out a lack of capital. Our city 
had no millionaires in its midst 
nor greater capitalists. In 
earlier days the citizens who 
had put aside savings for 
greater enterprises had rather 
invested their monies in more 
profitable undertakings such as 
in ships. Unfortunatley 
however, great changes took 
place in the shipping industry 
Schooners were no longer being 
built.. The interest in the 
building of ships began to wane 
and much invested capital thus 
went down the drain and much 
of it was completely lost in that 
critical period of transition, An 
additional reason for the slump 
was caused by the fact that 
many of our citizens invested 
their monies, approximately 
$300,000, in mines and other 
rojects. All of these projects 
jay outside of our City. This is a 
surmise of ours. Thirdly, the in- 
vestments of our citizens in 
such projects brought them no 
dividends as they had 
calculated and expected 

If all of the investments had 
been made for local projects, 
there would be about four times. 
as many factories in our City 
than we actually have. Four 
thly, the actual value of real 
estate was assessed too highly 
and those too high prices were 
being upheld for too long a 
time. Other cities offered real 
estate for more reasonable 
prices for sums that the owner 
and builders of factories were 


able and willing to pay, and we _ 


were the losers, Finally, a con- 
troversy arose among the direc 
tors of the first railway. At that 
time only one railroad existed 
in our State, between 
Milwaukee and Watertown. If 
that railroad would have been 
built at that time, Manitowoc 
would have become the most 
important city in our State. In 
spite of all of these shattered 
hopes and enterprises Mr. 
Schuette was nevertheless op 
timistic in his expectations for 
a better future for our City. He 
noted that most of the citizens 
were contented with their lot 
He also expressed the hope that 
the contentions and strife bet 
ween the citizens on the North 
and South side would soon 
vanish and that a more har- 
monious cooperation on the 
part of all citizens would 
materialize for the continuing 
welfare of our City. (This is the 
last of the installments of Mr. 
Schuette's lecture) -December 
20, 1906- 


WHO WERE THE FIRST? 

With the approach of 
Homecoming Week in the near 
future the interest of our older 
settlers has also been enliven- 
ed. Among the papers of the 
recently deceased Adolph 
Willich a list of all of the 
citizens of the onetime little 
Village of Manitowoc was 
discovered. His father had set 
up the list. All told, there are 89 
persons within 21 families and 6 
unmarried persons. To unders- 


tand this more fully, it must be 
borne in mind that at that time 
Manitowoc Rapids was the 
County Seat and the larger of 
the two communities. The list 
dates back to May 2, 1847 and 
contains the following names of 
families. The numbers behind 
the family name denotes the 
number of members within that 
family 

Abbott 5, Bolt 2, Boughton 3. 
Bragan 5, Buell 4, Joseph Ed- 
wards 8, Col, Edwards 7, Flynn 
6, Haywood 2, House 4, Kidder 
2, Lennoz 5, Makintosh 4, 
Powell 2, Ross 3, Smith 3, 
Snyder 2, Soper 4, Steele 8, 
Stone 2, and Young 2. Unmar- 
ried men: Christ Anderson, 
Bennett, Glover, Litchfield, 
Sherwood and Perry P. Smith 


Judging from the list of 
names they were all Anglo 
Americans mentioned in this 
list. It would therefore seem 
that the German immigration 
began with the year 1848. With 
the influx of Germans, our City 
increased greatly in size and 
also in character. To a much 
greater extent now the forest 
primeval was changed into pro- 
ductive farmland. This old 
document is therefore one of 
greatest value for the early 
history of our City. It will cer- 
tainly revive many memories 
of earlier times among our 
older families. -July 20, 1908 

(Pertaining to the references 
to the year 1848 in connection 
with a greater influx of German 

ET eee 


immigration we should like to 
offer some information. The in- 
crease in German immigration 
was due in part to a revolu- 
tionary movement in Germany 
in the year 1848. At that time 
the middle and lower classes of 
the citizenry sought greater 
emancipation from the prevail- 
ing monarchical form of 
government. Some sought the 
abolition of the monarchy and 
the establishment of a more 
republican form of govern. 
ment, other greater liberties in 
civil affairs, others in religious 
matters. Those who sought the 
reforms met in Frankfurt on 
the Main in 1848. Since they 
were unable to arrive at any 
satisfactory agreement for all 
concerned, the whole revolu- 
tionary movement failed. The 
absolute form of monarchy was 
changed into a constitutional 
monarchy, but the leaders of 
the revolutionary movement 
were sought by the Govern- 
ment. Some were caught and 
punished, others fled out of the 
country. Many among them 
were men of high intelligence 
who saw their hopes of greater 
liberties and achievements 
shattered, among them Carl 
Schurz. Mr. Schurz came to our 
country, seeing in it a land of 
liberty and a haven of refuge 
from persecution because of his 
ideals. He contended for the 
abolition of slavery and was a 
great aide to President 
Abraham Lincoln and his per- 


Early city is assessed by Schuette 


sonal friend. He became Am- 
bassador to Spain and fought as 
an officer and commander in 
the Civil War. Many of the Ger- 
man citizens who realized that 
their hopes for a better life 
could hardly be attained in 
their fatherland, sought to 
emigrate to our Land of 
Religious: Liberty and greater 
civil -liberties and  op- 
portunities. They were also at- 
tracted by the glowing letters 
they received from their 
relatives and friends, who had 
come over here before them. 
They did not seek to create a 
New Germany over here as had 
been intention of the Spaniards, 
the English and the French 
before them. only a place where 
they could worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their 
own conscience and enjoy a bet- 
ter way of life for themselves 
and their families. Thus Ger- 
many’s loss became our gain. 
Many thousands of Germans 
emigrated to our shores in and 
after the year 1848. Thus our 
United States became a 
melting pot of nations and a 
haven of refuge for many im- 
migrants. Some retained many 
of their European traits a little 
longer, others _acclimatized 
themselves more readily. For 
all of them, it meant a new 
beginning and a new and dif- 
ferent life.) 

The remarks in parentheses 
are those of the undersigned. 

Dr. Henry A. Koch 


= a 


ing, 1S part of » 
transiotions done by Or 


Henry A. Koch, 
from an annual or year book 
the German newspaper, The M 

Post.” The date of the original article ap- 
Pears beneath Dr. Koch's translation and 
all remarks in paren theses are those of 


Dr. Koch 

From the wealth of reminiscences of bygone days 
by citizens still living among us we should like to 
present the following story offered to us by Mr. John 


Schuette, who is well-known among us for his great 
talent of vivid presentation. Just as we caused great 
joy when we presented other reports given by him to 
us, we should also like to delight our readers with 
this presentation 

“The present agitation for personal liberty, 


licensed or not, prohibition or not, which is 
prevading our whole country at the present time, 
reminds us of an episode which occurred during the 


days of my youth about 57 years ago, when the ques- 
tion of prohibition was stirring up our whole nation 
and our State of Wisconsin had just passed its first 
law on the retail of liquor 

Just opposite our little store there lived a very tall 
and lank man who had come over to this country 
from the German Province of Holstein. We shal) call 
him Mr. C. | doubt whether he had ever been a stu- 
dent at any University. He was a very intelligent 
man and well versed in the field of history and 
literature. The revolutionary ideas of the Forty- 
eighters (Revolution of 1848 in Germany) aroused 
himmightily. In his outward appearance he was 
always very stately and dignified. He came into our 
store very frequently, smoking his long pipe and 
gladly letting my father relate to him his many ex- 
periences as a sailor 

Judging from his conversation, he was also one of 
the Forty-eighters who sought to reform the whole 
world, The German boundaries had become too nar- 
row for them and they sought greater personal liber- 
ties and more recognition by emigration than was 
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accorded them in their fatherland. He was well 
versed in al] questions and problems of political and 
every day life. Politicking, arguing and disputing 
were his forte. From his conversation I drew the 
conclusion that he also was not satisfied with pre- 
sent conditions, that he was disappointed over local 
conditions as he found them and had to meet them 
He had no special occupation and sought to find his 
way into politics. 

One day Mr. C, came into my father’s store and 
told him of a political caucus which he had attended 
the night before. At this meeting seemingly he had 
also entertained the hope of gaining some political 
office. The problem and question of prohibition had 


also been discussed. It had become known that so- 
meone had dispensed liquor without a license and 
had been put into the jail for it. By some citizens, in- 
cluding Mr. C., this was considered to be an offense 
against personal liberty. Instead of however having 
the matter discussed, the meeting was adjourned 
very abruptly. This procedure incensed Mr. C. and 
others very greatly. Mr. C now sought to gain 
followers for his contention for personal liberty and 
was successful, By all means would they now try to 
liberate the prisoner from the jail. At that time the 
jail was in Manitowoc Rapids. Among those who 
Mr. C. sought to gain for this perilous adventure, 
was my father, but he declined to participate. 

With his Company, Mr. C. approached the jail 
With them they carried a log which should be used 
as a battering ram to knock down the wall, if their 
demand for the release of the prisoner would not be 
met, the sheriff before that had already been in- 
formed of their planned assault. Suddenly he ap- 
peared before them with a pistol in each hand and 
said: ‘In the name of the State of Wisconsin I de- 
mand that you disperse at once and if not, I will 
blow your heads off." Surely, they had not reckoned 
with such an affront, These words of the sheriff 
needed no further interpretation and the men of the 
Company ‘“‘adjourned’’ hastily, sought refuge 
behind the bushes and hastened back to their homes. 
The people of the village had seen them depart, 
knew of their plan and eagerly awaited their return. 
When they found out what had happened, theylaugh- 
ed and poked fun at the men who had failed to reach 
their goal. Mr. C. also vanished stealthily from the 
battlefield like Napoleon after the Battle of 
Waterloo. He had learned his lesson. He too was not 
spared ridicule. 

Some time later, Mr. C. again ventured to appear 
in the store of my father. When my father saw him 
enter, he quickly spoke to him of other topics of the 
day so as not embarrass him, since he and his com- 
panions had already suffered much ridicule because 
of the foiled attempt. Mr. C. was also glad that other 


Adventurous assault on jail is foiled 


topics were discussed and he was not reminded of 
his dismal failure. I believe that this was the first 
and the Jast attempt of Mr. C. to play a role rage) 
and politics or in any other capacity wit the 
County. I presume that there are but a very few 

ple living in our community who can recall this foil- 
ed adventure. 

— John Schuette, June 4, 1906 


Lest some of our readers may conclude from this 
story that all of the Forty-eighters were of the same 
radical trend of mind, we should like to offer our 
own personal view. It cannot be denied that some of 
the Forty-eighters were radical free thinkers. They 
had been misled by the ideas of the philosopher 
Hegel and the economical and political reformer, 
Kari Marx. Hegel’s y finally amounted to 
a complete negation of Christianity and Karl Marx 
produced the Communist Manifesto with Engels. 
The disastrous results of their radical ideas are be- 
ing felt throughout the whole world to this very day. 
Their attempt to reform and improve the world 
have also failed. Their promised paradise has pro- 
ven to be another shattered castle in the air. It 
would be wrong, however, to classify all of the 
Forty-eighters as being of their kin. Most of them 
came to our shores to live in a land of religious and 
political liberty. One of the foremost Forty-eighters 
was Cari Schurz. He became one of the foremost 
contenders for the abolition of slavery in our coun- 
try in the days of the Civil War He was a t aid to 
and personal friend of Abraham Linc: He was 
also able to convince and gain most of the German 
immigrants for this noble cause. A statue erected in 
his honor along the shores of Lake Winnebago at 
Oshkosh, Wis., with the inscription: ‘Erected in 
honor of the greatest German American” bears 
witness to the fact that not all of the Forty-eighters 
were of the same radical trend of mind and pursuers 
of vain ambitions. His great following substantiates 
it.)—Dr, Henry A. Koch 

The remarks in brackets are those of Dr. Koch. 
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Editor's Note: The following is part of a 
series of English translations from an an- 
nual or year book, published in 1911 by the 
German newspaper, “The Manitowoc 
Post. The English translation was 
prepared by Dr. Henry A. Koch, 
Manitowoe, retired pastor of the Wiscon- 
sin Evangelical Lutheran Synod. Dr. Koch 
found the German annual among records 
belonging is his Inte parents, the Rev 

Frederick Koch and Minna, nee Damler, 
Manitowoc. 


When about a year ago the first announcement of 
a song festival to be celebrated appeared, it was our 


esteemed citizen and singer, Henry Vits, who 


presented us an article on the History of the Newton 
Singing Club, filled also with many reminiscences of 
the past which will be of lasting worth to our later 
generations, reminding them also of a more 
primitive and simpler past. It is our opinion that it 
will be of great value and interest if we offer some of 
the striking characteristics of the early German im- 
migrants, their toils and experiences and also their 
fondness of singing. A saying of old has it that where 
they . , sing, you can gladly sit down and listen and 
suffer no harm, for evil persons are neither inclined 
to sing nor to while away their time in singing. When 
they came to our shores, they also brought with 
them their favorite songs, reminding them of their 
fatherland. One of them who came into our region, 
Alfred Hildebrandt, has given vivid expression to 
this great love of song when he writes ‘‘After long 
and much wandering on new and foreign soil, you, 
the songs of my homeland are my true, faithful and 
best companions and have also been my best and 
most favored guests in my new home and heart, the 
beloved German Folksong.”’ The love of song and 
the many heartwarming folksongs always played a 
prominent role among the early citizens and im- 
migrants. A description of a well known singing club 
in our vicinity offers us at the same time a glimpse 
into the life of our German immigrants. After these 
introductory remarks, we shall let Henry Vits con- 
tinue with his portrayal of the Newton Singing Club 
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(Newton Liederkranz) 

How great the love and appreciation of song is to 
the Germans can be seen best of all, if we take a 
look at the daily life of our pioneers. Greatly differ- 
ing from today, where in the main only the masters 
meet to sing jointly, a glimpse into the past will 
reveal much to us. We see how it affected them and 
how willing they were to bring great sacrifices in 
order to meet for joyful joint singing. As if attracted 
by a magnet and drawn to the places where the 
rehearsals were held, they often had to travel in the 
dark without having any street lights as we have 
them today, through snow often as high as the 
fences and often traveling on snowshoes or in Spring 
over muddy roads, often for miles to the rehearsals, 
and yet they gladly did it and considered it to be no 
sacrifice. Perhaps the difference in the endowment 
of talents also contributed much to make the rehear- 
sals interesting. During the intermissions, also 
much philosophizing, fantasizing, bragging and 
Politicking was going on, thus offering spice to the 
conversations. All of them had a chance to blow 
their own horn. 5 


The Song Club of Newton was founded on the 15th 
of June in 1872, in the northeast corner of Newton. 
Its founders were Karl Koch and Louis Frosch, first 
tenors; Peter Strupp and Heinrich Vits, second 
tenors; Johann Schultz and Johann Grapentin, first 
basses; Heinrich Esser and Fritz Koch, second 
basses. Robert Braenzl was the first director. The 
first officers of the Club were Heinrich Esser as first 
president, Johann Schultz as the first vice- 
president, Johann Grapentin as treasurer and 
Heinrich Vits as secretary. Most of these men had 
once been highly skilled craftsmen in their trade in 
the homeland. In the Old Country, they had been 
trained and skilled workmen in various trades: 
wheelrights, hatters, tailors, cobblers and tanners. 
Now they could no longer pursue their former trade. 
Only gradually, could some take their trade up 
anew in their new surrounding. Now they had to 
take up farming to earn a livelihood, yet farming 


also required skill and training. The former trade in 
the homeland did not at once enable them to take up 
farming successfully and they had to discover how 
impractical they were. They also lacked the earthly 
possessions to acquire the tools needed for their new 
profession. It was both tragic and humorous to 
notice the inexperience of some of them. We had 
ample opportunity to watch them trying their best 
to apply themselves to their new trade and profes- 
sion. Fortunately, the neighbors were also found 
willing to help and to advise them whenever and 
wherever they could. Thus many problems were 
solved and difficulties overcome. 

We should like to relate and illustrate some of the 
many varied experiences. When wares such as wood 
or grain had to be hauled from the farm to the 
village, the farmers often had to find their way 
through swollen streams, since bridges were often 
lacking. At times, the oxen also preferred to stay in 
the stream rather than pull the heavy load through 
the water. Then, coaxing often was of no avail. It of- 
fered little inducement to move the heavy load. The 
best words did not help and evil words and cursing 
also did not solve the problem. At times it also hap- 
pened that the oxen, when trying to pu the heavy 
load, broke loose from the cart and left the wagon 
and load behind them. After much and willing 
maneuvering and help of their neighbors, such and 
many other problems were solved. Many a difficulty 
was overcome through the good aid and help of 
neighbors and all were satisfied. All of them found 
out how valuable it is to have good friends and 
neighbors. It was only too natural that such trying 
experiences also gave rise to much conversation, 
gossip and ridicule. Some were not spared the 
ridicule of their neighbors and had to experience the 
truth of the saying “‘He who suffers the damage 
need not worry about a lack of ridicule on the part of 
the onlookers.’’ Such ridicule was also not always 
well received. There is no easy road to success. 

(Will be continued) 

Dr. Henry A. Koch 

Translator 


bring songs to our shores 


Yo tound a new nome in an American virgin 
forest, even fheug one nay be partecty surround- 
‘ed by and live in fresh air, is more easi! %, said than 
done, and to live in and enjoy perfect liberty. Our 
lovers of great liberty and freedom to do as they 
pleased-soon discovered this sad fact to their own 
Great dismay, Itis ane a different undertaking and 
profession to fell mighty giants in the forest, to turn 
them into lumber and to plow and cultivate the soil 
than to make pills, engage in dying and picking of 
feathers, to issue commands on a ‘large farm 
(Bauernhof) and estate and to tell others what todo, 
to be executors of law and justice and to make 
music and the like, Here in America, they all had to 


f ma ighbors on th pune devel ab lite: 
arm a atte tod a mn we ats 


may have forgotten the limitations demanded 
within a community. Some of them began to step on 
one another's toes. Strife and little wars arose 
because of such transgression of boundaries. 

A neighbor of mine had a little farm. He had also 
erected a little sawmill, wanting to make use of the 
waters of Silver Creek, which flowed through his 
land. He i leet in logging and made building 
lumber out of logs. He also cut logs for his neighbors 
and made building lumber also for them. For 
himself and his labors, he demanded one-half of the 
building material. Gossip arose. Some felt that he 
was asking too high a price for his labors and that he 
enriched himself at their expense. I shall not ven- 
ture to say whether there was any truthin the ac- 
cusation. In so many an instance, an elephant is 
made out of a mouse, Another farmer, who had been 
a journalist, also sought to continue his trade, pur- 


Newton settlers peopeee te Buh Farner, Batata 
encounter strife 
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and the trouble they were causing. He failed to state 
clearly enough, whether he approved of the hearsay 
or not. He was taken to task at once by the owner of 
the sawmill, who had also been accused of not hav- 
ing paid enough wages to those who labored for him. 
He firmly took the editor of the Buschbauer to task 
and reprimanded him for having spread false 
“de Post." The English translation was rumors. Cate the editor learned his lesson and 
prcrered Sy (Dein Myery, VAP Keeky henceforth published no more items in his panes 
Y - that were not sufficiently authenticated...A burnt 
child shuns the fire. Many of the settlers also 
Ap their attempts to continue farming. The village 
Manitowoc spread out and they began to move in- 
to the village. Some of them returned to their 
former trade and “occupation. The Hemlebens 
Started an apothecary and drug store in Manitowoc 
and were very successful. Later on? they moved to 
Illinois. Mr, Rudolph also moved to Manitowoc and 
engaged in dying, also with great successs. Valintin 
Winter established an inn in Manitowoc. It soon 
became a center for artists. He, himself, was a poet 
and a good musician. Thus, most of the onetime 
would be farmers changed their trade and were 
mote successful in their later choice, Good farmii 
also is an art and not everyone is cut out to bea g 


Editor's note: The following is pi 
series of English translations from 
nual, or year book, published in 
the German newspaper, “The Manitowoc 


Note: These two translations concern the con- 
tinuation of a report on the Newton colony made in 
1907 and 1908 by Henry Vits. 


An old proverb says: Circumstances often create 
strange bedfellows. Circumstances often force peo- | 
ple of different callings and stations in life into one 
and the same calling and then difficulties arise. 
During the Revolution of 1848, many Germans of 
various sections of Germany determined to leave 
ia Bk ae a and fees “3 peaerica te 
el the iter liberty 
rand to fin in America, the land of liberty. Quite a 


i number of these emigrants came to Newton, looked and successful farmer. 
. ~ for homes and settled here, in less populated sec- Marehs. 1908 

tions, In a virgin forest, in which foes expected . » 

liberty to reign, they wanted to create own 


homes for themselves and their families. Among -- —— seictiaace— 5 sces 


such families, we mention the names of the | 
Brothers Hemleben, who had been ay caries in 
Germany; the Brothers Rudolph, who had been 
engaged in the trade of dying; Valentin 
Wintermeyer, who had been an economist and poet; 
Jordan, a musician; Guetzlo, who had been a bailiff 
and several others. 


FW. Neitzel's Memories of Manitowoc 


Mr, Henry Vits also recalled some of the 

memories of F. W. Neitzel of Manitowoc, which he 
related to him. In spite of his 79 years, Mr. Neitzel is 
still soy Spry and active. He is at present living in 
Concordia. Kansas. He has given a good report of 
conditons in Kansas, but also regrets that the 
percentage of Germans there is much lower than in 
Wisconsin. He has returned to Manitowoc to help 
Prepare for the coming song festival (Saengerfest) 
to be celebrated here. Mr, Neitze] may be reckoned 
among our earlier settlers. He played a very active 
Tole in the culture of music, especially in this vicini- 
ty. In his day. the singing club. Concordia. was 
founded, Among its founders, a Mr. H. Zinns is to be 
mentioned and Mr. Adolph Wittmann. who became 
its director. They all were a Group of highly 
educated and cultured Germans. who Ro : 
emigrated to our shores. All of them loved and 
cherished the fine art of singing, centering around 
the German folksong. In the course of time. the club 
Concordia disbanded. but four of the finest singers 
banded together to form a quartet. Mr. Neitzel was 
an excellent bassist, Mr. Schindler. a very fine 
tenor. Mr. Gustav Rueckert and Mr. Otto Troemmel 
supplied the other voices of this excellent quartet. 
This Quartet gradually expanded and eveloped into 
the Free Singing Club (Freier Saeng ) in 1854. 
It exists to this very day. Many members of the 
former Concordia joined the new singing group. Mr. 
Schindler became its director. These are some of 
the notable items Mr. Neitzel handed down to us. 
When he recalled his former fine days in Manitowoc 
and his associations with the Saengerbund. Today, 
he is the only surviving member of that original 
highly talented quartet. These data may be of some 
pane so the members of the Saengerbund. 

July 18.1907 : 
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1 by 
the German newspaper, "The Manitowox 
Post." The English translation was 
prepared by Dr, Henry A. Koch, retired 
Pastor of the Wisconsin Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod. Dr. Koch found the Ger- 
‘man annual among records belonging to 
this late parents, the Rev, Frederick Koch 
And Minna, nee Damler, Manitowoc 


A Youthful Old Settler 


Dr. George C, Wellner, a health commissioner 
residing in Red Wing, Minnesota, spent a few days 
in our City on his way home from a convention of the 
National Health Association in Milwaukee. He had 
served as a delegate at this convention. From 
1859-1862, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Anton Wellner 
lived here. At that time, our City was only a very 
Small little village. The Doctor also had only a very 
Vague notion as to the exact site of the playgrounds 
for the youth in the days of his own youth, One loca- 
tion, however, he could point out very clearly, the 
xact site of an orchard that once had existed on the 
west side of the homestead of William Rahr. It was 
noted for its very nice and choice apples. A.M 
Richter was one of his teachers and John Bigel, 
George Grimm and George Schuette were among 
his classmates. 

The topography of the village with its hills and 
vales had also changed considerably. He noticed the 
changed course of the river in various places. The 
banks of the river once had been much lower and 
very swampy. The mouth of the river was often clos- 
ed by a sandbank, which allowed the boys to wade 
across the river. Fishing was one of the greatest 
Sports, which was enjoyed by young and old. Almost 
wherever he looked, he noticed changes and im- 
provements in the village. 

One day, the old Mr. Wintermeier sent young 


Wellner to Louis Kemper who had a store on the 


eee 
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north side of the village. He wanted him to purchase 
@ wniting pen for him. A writing pen in those days 
was the feathered quill of a goose, which was 
Pointed at one end. Kemper, however, had several 
of the newly invented steel pens on hand. To in- 
troduce these steel pens among the public and to 
advertise them, he donated one of his steel pens and 
told young, Wellner to bring it to Mr. Wintermeier, 
instead of selling him a goose pen. Joyfully, young 
Wellner brought the new-fashioned steel pen to Mr. 
Wintermeier. He, however, became very angry and 
told young Wellner to take it back to Mr. Kemper 
with the express order that he wanted a real pen and 
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not one of those new-fangled hocus-pocus steel pens. 
Kemper, however, sent the boy back to Mr. 
Wintermeier with the message: “It is imp! to 
examine the jaw of a donated horse’’. The sale and 
use of steel pens increased rapidly, This caused 
great joy among the geese, because less and less 
quills were plucked from them to satisfy the ever in- 
creasing needs of man. 

September 13, 1910 


Cooperstown 
Mr. Chas. Cooper is visiting his cousins, Mr. Ed- 
ward Mueller and Mrs. Fred Bunke at the present 
time. About 30 years ago, Mr. Cooper resided in 
Neshoto and Cooperstown was named after his 
father. The mother of Mr. Cooper was buried about 
38 years ago on the cemetery in Neshoto, She was a 
sister of Mrs. Fred Borcherdt of Manitowoc and at- 
tained the ripe old age of 91 years. She was also the 
sister of the Mr. Edward Mueller, who founded the 
first brewery here in Two Rivers 
July 26, 1900 


The Township of Kossuth 


Before a very attentive and highly interested au- 
dience, Mr. O. Drews held a very interesting and in- 
structive lecture in the Library on the History of the 
Township of Kossuth. He had already intended to 
deliver it at a much earlier date. At last he was able 
to carry out his plan. He began with the year 1845. In 
this year, Mr. Jos. Roquin, the first white settler, 
came into this region and settled along the French 
Creek. He also built an inn, a roadside restaurant 
Somewhat later, Englishmen also came and settled 
in this region. They were followed by Bohemian set- 
tlers under the leadership of Mr. Michael Kellner 
Sr. This later on gave rise to the settlement of 
Kellnersville and vicinity. Many of the elderly 
gentlemen, who attended the lecture and had follow- 
ed it with great interest, also offered their own 


valuable contributions to the lecture and this round- 
ed out the picture of this region and its early history. 
This a very vivid portrait of the character of the 
early settlers and the early history of the communi- 
ates offered. All of those in attendance 


wish that such presentations might bs con- — 


tinued. The Manitowoc Historical Society which 
arranged this and other similar lectures in the past, 
was thanked, It was seen as a move in the right 
direction for a better understanding of the early 
beginnings in this region 

February 19, 1909 

Lindstedt’s Bear Hug 

The father of Julius Lindstedt,“ whose forename 
also was Julius, was a very vigorous and robust per- 
son in his younger days. The following episode bears 
witness to this fact. Before he moved to Mishicot, he 
had been living in Two Rivers and there he held the 
office of town marshal. At that time there lived a 
French family in Two Rivers, whose seven sons 
were known as bullies and ruffians and were dread- 
ed by all for their pugnacious nature. The strongest 
of these boys once challenged Lindstedt to a fight. 
As it generally happens, such controversies general- 
ly end in a fight. Inflaming and provoking words did 
their share to hasten on the fight. Julius Lindstedt 
had no other choice than to take on the fight with 
the ruffian. When Pie yous Frenchman plunged 
forward to take on Lindstedt in combat; Mr. Lind- 
stedt was ready for him. He grabbed his assailant 
with his accustomed bear hug and pressed him so 
long and-so forcefully to-his own-body, till-he was 
practically out of breath and also no longer express- 
ed any desire to continue the fight. This ended the 
fight. Never again did the ruffian dare to hurl 
slanderous words against Lindstedt. Never again 
did he want to engage in any combat with this 
robust and all too powerful German. 

May 28, 1908 

Dr. Henry A. Koch 

Translator 
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We have been asked whether 
we would not be willing to offer 
some sketches on other topics 
of historic and scenic interest in 
addition to our sketches on 
Manitowoc County. We surely 
Want to continue and, if possi- 
ble, complete our sketches on 
Manitowoc County, yet at times 
We may insert some observa- 
tions on places we were privieg- 
ed to visit and revisit while 
traveling at home and abroad. 

Traveling with an open mind 
and heart surely widens the 
horizon and has taught us many 
a lesson. We hope to share some 
of these with our readers. We 
Should like to begin with the not 
too distant mighty and majec- 
tic St. Lawrence River in 
neighboring Canada. 

_ Canada’s crowning glory is 
its St. Lawrence River. Some 
claim that it has its source in 
the waters ofthe Great Lakes. 
Others go back much farther in- 
to the West to the Columbia 
Glacier in the 


‘The mighty and majestic St. Lawrence River 


the Columbia River into the 
Pacific Ocean, to the 
Athabasca River into the An- 
tarctic Ocean and its tricklings 
through the many rivers and 
lakes of Western’ and Central 
Canada into the Great Lakes 
and thus into the Atlantic 
Ocean. We traversed the 
mighty waters of the St. 
Lawrence River for the first 
time in 1921, returning to our 
country via Liverpool in Great 
Britain and landing in Mon- 
treal. 

Today the Welland Canal 
near the Niagara Falls makes 
it possible for larger vessels to 
enter the Great Lakes, and 
Many a ship has thus also 
entered our Manitowoc Harbor, 
either laden with cargo or com. 
ing in for necessary repairs in 
our Shipyards. 

Rivers have been termed li- 
quid highways and in truth they 
are. Many transoceanic mer- 
chant vessels and stately liners 
glide over the green waters of 
the St. Lawrence River as far 
as Quebec and Montreal. It is 
the shortest route between the 


Dr. Henry A. Koch 


Old and the New World and yet 
it did not become the most fre- 
quented gateway to the 
Western Continent: The most 
southerly New York Harbor 
and its inland Erie Canal, emp- 
tying into the Great Lakes, 
became its serious competitor. 
The frigid waters of the North 


Atlantic, for a goodly portion of 
the year, caused it. 

Near the Eastern Canadian 
coast tow mighty currents com- 
bat with one another: the Arc- 
tic Current often filled with ice 
gliding to the south from the 
polar seas. The other current is 
the Gulf Stream edging nor- 
thward from its equatorial 
cradle: The Caribbean Sea and 
the Gulf of Mexico, Off the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence these two 
mighty currents struggle with 
one another for supremacy 
The icy Northern Current 
forces the Gulf Stream to the 
east and then it heads for the 
western shore of Great Britain 
and Norway. Only very 
gradually are the tepid waters 
of the Gulf Stream successful in 
warming the icy waters of the 
Gulf, At times dense fogs also 
slow down and even halt 
navigation and thus also serve 
as a great hindrance in Spring 

The St. Lawrence River has 


no open delta as wefindthemin G 


other rivers. The large Island of 
Newfoundland lies at the very 
entrance of the Gulf. Its sheer 


cliffs often rise to a height of 
several hundred feet, looking 
down on the fierce struggle of 
the two rivaling ocean currents, 
Itis indeed no small island. It is 
one-third larger than Ireland. 
Ordinarily there are two en- 
frances to the Gulf. When 
icebergs do not endanger and 
often hinder the northern 
passage, ships generally take 
the northern course, by way of 
the Strait of Belle Isle. The 
southern route takes the ships 


around Cape Race. 
After the ships have cleared 
either entrance, they find 


themselves on a large body of 
water known as the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, an area almost as 
large as the State of New York 
and the New England States 
combines. From there on 


nothing impedes the traffic to 
Montreal 


After Montreal the River 
passes through the beautiful 
Thousand Islands into the 
Teat Lakes, from where it 
gets its main source of water. 
Between Montreal and Quebec 
the sweet water of the Lakes 


new continent, 


mixes with the slat water of the 
Atlantic, brought in by the 
mighty tides. 

In 1535, the French explorer 
Jacques Cartier sailed up the 
St. Lawrence River. He was 
heading an expedition in search 
of a Northwest Passage to the 
Orient, the rich Indies. What 
the Italian, Columbus, sailing 
from Spain sought to achieve: a 
direct route westward to the 
riches of India conjured in the 
minds of the Europenas by the 
fabulous adventures and 
reports of Marco Polo, Cariter 
tried to achieve through a Nor- 
thwest Passage. 

He entered the majestic St. 
Lawrence River using the nor- 
thern passage of Belle Isle. He 
is known as the Canadian Col- 
umbus. He entered the St, 
Lawrence River on the 10th of 
August, 1535, the birthday of 
the famous martyr St. 
Lawrence and promptly gave 
the river its name. The Lachine 
Rapids at Montreal hindered 
him from proceeding further 
west in his ae He found a 

ut not the 


desired Indies. St. Lawrence 
had been an archdeacon in 
Rome in 258 A.D., one of the 
best known and celebrated 
martyrs and saints of the Chris- 
tian Church. St. Augustine and 
Luther praised him highly. In 
Rome he was known as Lauren- 
tius. Because he was providing 
for the poor so well in Rome, 
the pagan Roman prefect sur- 
mised that the Church must 
have great riches. a 
‘On these he wished to lay his 
hands. He demanided of 
Laurentius that he show him 
these riches and also hand them 
over to him. Laurentius promp- 
tly presented the many poor 
and cripples and told him that 
these were the greatest riches 
of the Church. This incensed 


the prefect. Since Laurentius 
coul resent no tangible 
riches, the prefect ordered him 


to be brutally scourged and 
then roasted on a hot gridiron. 
Bishop Leo has related his mar- 
tyrdom, how he suffered pa- 
tiently, how he eyen offered to 
have his body turned that it 
would be roasted rpoperly. 


After this had been done by 
the Roman solidiers, Lauren- 
tius lifted up his eyes to heaven’ 
and prayed for his enemies, 
just as Jesus had prayed for His 
enemies on the Cross and 
Stephen did for the Jews, who 
were stoning him, and then 
breathed his last. This ends the 
martyrdom of the great Saint 
that gave the illustrious name 
tothe St. Lawrence River. 5 

Many churches have been 
named after the famous mar- 
tyr. One of them is the St 
Lorenz Church in Nuernberg, 
Germany. The Church has 
preserved the memory of the 
famous martyr in a Pericope to 


-be found in II Cor. 9: 6-10. In 


this pericop cope, one of the 
verses rea as follows: “He 
has given to the poor. His 
righteousness remaineth 
forever. God loveth a cheerful 
giver.’ Thus the memory of St. 
Lawrence is preserved within 
the Church and is brought to 
our attention by the naming of 
the mighty and majestic St. 
Lawrence River in his honor. 
Dr. Henry A. Koch 


Dr. Henry A. Koch 


Herald-Times-Reporter, Manitowoc-Two Rivers, Wis. 
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Two Rivers tax assessment low in 1856 | 


Editor's note: The following is part of series of 
English translations from an annual or year book 
published in 1911 by the German newspaper, ‘‘The 
Manitowoc Post,” The English translation was 
prepared by Dr. Henry A. Koch, Manitowoc, writer 
of this series. All remarks in parentheses in this ar- 
ticle are those of Dr. Koch. The translator, a retired 
pastor of the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod, found the German annual among records 
belonging to his late parents, the Rey. Frederick 
Koch and Minna, nee Damler, Manitowoc. 


The citizens of Manitowoc and Two Rivers view 
and watch the tax assessments of both communities 
very Closely, one might say with the eyes of Argus. 


For a better understanding of the expression: 
“with the eyes of Argus”’ it might be advisable to 
explain its meaning for the benefit of our readers. In 
order to do this, we shall have to dip a little deeper 
into pagan Greek mythology. Argus was the son of 
Inachus. His sister was Io, a beautiful nymph, who 
became the priestess of Hera, the wife of Zeus, the 
supreme god of the Greeks, Argus was also known 
as Panoptes, which signifies: the all seeing. He is 
said to have had a hundred eyes. Hera, the stern and 
virtuous wife of Zeus, the supreme god of Greek 
mythology, did not approve of the many amorous 
adventures and escapades of her husband. He had 
fallen in love with Io, the priestess of Hera. Prompt- 
ly, Hera had Io changed into a heifer and let her 
Qraze on the celestial. pastures, She appointed 
Argus (Panoptes), the man with a hundred eyes, to 
watch over her and guard her very carefully. This, 
of course, greatly displeased Zeus. Cunningly he 
now sought to nullify the command of Hera. He sent 
Hermes, the messenger of the Greek gods, to lull 
Panoptes into a deep sleep with the tunes of his 
melodic lute and then he had him promptly cut off 
his head, Hera, in turn, had the eyes of Argus 
transplanted to the multi-colored beautiful tail of 
the peacock, where they still can be seen and 
adored, Hence the expression: to watch over So- 
meone or something with the eves of Argus. An 


argus-eyed person is a farsighted, vigilant person 
Whether this can be claimed for all of the citizens of 
Manitowoc or Two Rivers, we shall not try to deter- 
mine and rather leave the decision to others. Even 
though some may try to claim it for themselves, it is 
rather doubtful, whether they will let it stand for all 
the others. Human nature in general is not wont to 
be so generous in its praise of others. This little por- 
trait of Greek mythology also lets us observe, how 
the Greeks in their mythology transcribed their own 
virtues and vices to their deities and thus sought to 
justify their own desires and actions.) 

Several weeks ago, a number of the Buschbauer 
(a German newspaper) copies were discovered 
under the roof of the Klingholz Hall. From one of 
these copies, we reprint an item found ina publica- 
tion of Nov. 28, 1856. Manitowoc was assessed to pay 
$77,000 and Two Rivers only $1,000. This seemed to 
be rather unfair. Bennet tried his best to straighten 
out the inequity, but was unable to do so. We also 
failed to hear how the whole matter was cleared up 
and corrected. 

On the discovery of aluminum, the same paper 
also presented an article in which it was stated: Mr 
de Lille has discovered a process, by which 
aluminum is gained from cryolite and can be pro- 
duced as cheaply as silver. Since an ounce of 
aluminum is four times as large as silver, wares 
valued at about one fourth of the value of silver can 
be produced. Cryolite is a peculiar mineral found 
only in Greenland. The first cargo of cryolite arriv- 
ed in Kopenhagen, Denmark very recently. 

March 7, 1901 $ 

An uncashed check 

Very recently, Mr. Fritz Rudolph found hidden 
among old papers a check valued at $50 (quite a sum 
in bygone days.) The check dates back to March 11, 
1854. It was made out by Mr. Charles Klingholz for 
Mr. Peter Reif, payable at the Bank of William 
Bach, Manitowoc. The check is very simple in 
design, yet also very dignified and representative 
It reveals that in those early days, they also 
displayed excellent taste in their designs and prin- 
tings of their checks Especially for the older 
residents of our community, it serves as a valuable 


memorial of earlier times and customs and speaks 
well of their distinguished taste. In those days, Mr. — 
William Bach had his bank in the same building in 
which the Manitowoc Saving Bank is now housed (at 
that time, at the corner of Eighth St., and Jay St.). 
There is something very unique about the check. It 
was never cashed and is preserved among the 
rarities of bygone days. (We are not told where. We 
sincerely hope that our mentioning of this rare 
check will not cause many curious people to go to 
the various banks of our City, including the 
Manitowoc Savings Bank mentioned above to want 
to see the rare check. We should like to spare the 
seekers and the banks any futile inquiries ) 
Oct. 15, 1908 


An old factory 

When Wm. M. Honey came to Two Rivers from 
Massachusetts with other citizens, they founded the 
New England Manufacturing Co. and also built the 
Chair Factory located on Monroe St. This building 
once had been built very solidly with especially 
strong beams and bolts. It was to, and alsohas serv- 
ed all manufacturing purposes in the best possible 
way. It is indeed one of the contributing causes that, 
let. Two Rivers develop into one of the main in- 
dustrial centers in our State. For a while, it served 
the purpose of the New England Manufacturing Co. 
Then it was taken over by Eldridge, Smith and Co. 
and finally by the Two Rivers Mfg. Co. Because of a 
Serious strike of the laborers at the time, the factory 
was shut down and has never been Teopened since 
that time. This onetime promising and flourishi, 
symbol of industry in Two Rivers is now being torn 
down and its very durable wood is being reused for 
the erection of homes of laborers in the various fac- 
tories. H. Kappelmann is in charge of the taking 
down of the structure, 

April 4, 1907 


Remarks withint brackets are those of the under- 
signed 


Dr. Henry A. Koch 
Translator 
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dt daughter first to emigrate 


Editor's note: The following is part of a 
series of English translations from an an- 
nual, or year book, published 
the German newspaper, "The 
Post.” The English | transl 
prepared by Dr. Henry A, Koch, retired 
Manitowoc pastor. Any remarks in paren: 
theses are those of the Lranslator 


The many varied experiences 
of our pioneers, how they 
penetrated the wilderness, how 
they willingly suffered many 
hardships, how they —with 
unwearied: diligence and con- 
tinued effort and stubborn per- 
sistence transformed the land 
into a garden, how they with in- 


defatigable energy gained 
more comfortable cir- 
cumstances ~and wealth are 


stories that arouse the interest 
of readers and listeners time 
and again. One of the many 
families that found their way 
through hard: times and: many 
hardships and much labor, is 
the Eberhardt family, well 
known in this vicinity and wide- 
ly spread out. They came into 
this region from Hagenburg in 
the Principality of Lippe- 
Schaumburg, Germany. The 
oldest daughter, Dorothy, was 
the first member of the family. 
«,_t0 emigrate to this country, in 


1847, She is still among the liv 
ing as the widow of the deceas- 
ed Heinrich Thiele; in her 82nd 
year of her life. One year after 
her brother Heinrich came to 
this country. He is well known 
throughout our County. Several 
years ago he revisited the Old 
Country and his former 
homestead, In 1852, the parents 
came with four sons: Carl, 
Wilhelm, August and Ernest. 
The father, Carl Eberhardt, 
died in 1868 .and the mother, 
Sophie, in 1894. She attained the 
are age of 93 years. Their son, 
Carl, died here a few years 
after his arrival. Wilhelm lives 
in Minnesota and August and 
Ernst in our Manitowoc Coun- 
ty. The oldest son, Friedrich, 
came over here at the early age 
of 14. After he had established 
himself and had built a home 
for himself, his parents resided 
with him. Recently the German 
newspaper, the Manitowoc 
Post, requested of him to relate 
how his parents ‘emigrated out 
of Germany and came to our 
country and into this vicinity. 
He complied willingly, He gave 
us the following report. We 


received it with thanks and are 


now publishing it. 
“On the 15th of August, 1852, 
my)parents and four brothers 
emigrated to America, We 
boarded the sailing vessel, 
Marie Captain Ottoof. The cap- 
tain and the sailors were all of 
Low German descent and hail- 
ed from Bremen and vicinity. 
We arrived in New York on the 
23rd of September. We stayed 
in New York for three days and 
then boarded a train for 
Dunkirk, N.Y, (a port along 
Lake Erie). From there we 
traveled by boat to Detroit, 
Michigan and then again by 
train to Chicago. At that time, 
Chicago was not as yet a very 
large city. In Chioago, we again 
boarded a boat for Milwaukee 
We stayed there for two days. 
Then we boarded a boat for 
Manitowoc, where we arrived 
on the 3rd of October. It hap- 
pened to be on a Sunday. We 
docked at the South Pier. The 
now deceased citizen, Mr. 
Dusold welcomed us at the pier 
and brought us to his hotel. At 
his restaurant we had our first 
breakfast. Vividly can I recall 
what it consisted of: pealed 
Potatoes, fried bacon and cof- 


fee. We then went to Schuette's 
Store and inquired of Father 
Schuette, whether he knew 
where my brother-in-law Thiele 
lived. The Thieles had been in 
this country already for five 
years. At first they had resided 
in Cedarburg and in the follow- 
ing Spring they had moved to 
Manitowoc. They had written to 
us that they would inform the 
Schuette’s where they lived. We 
were to make inquiry at the 
Schuette Store’and they would 
inform us as to where they had 
their home. Yes; said Mr. 
Schuette, they have already 
made purchases at our store, 
yet I cannot tell you exactly 
where they live. Mr. Schuette 
then sent a messenger to the 
apothecary. Mr. Leubner and 
his son then guided us to the 
home, ‘self-evidently on foot. 
Father Schuette told the boy, 
we should go three miles to the 
west and then three miles to the 
south and . then we would come 
to the home of the Teitgens. 
There we discovered a small 
schoolhouse measuring about 
18 x 22 feet. Services were just 
being held in the schoolbouse at 
that time. While. they were 


singing, we sat on a log and 
waited till the worshipers_left 
the service. Then we inquired 
of the worshipers, whether any 
among them knew where the 
Teitgens lived. The old Mr. 
Kieselhorst told us that the 
Thielens had lived with them 
for three weeks, till they had 
finished their own house. We 
then went along with. Mr.+ 
Kieselhorst, Mr. Roepke and 
Mr. Barenbruoh toward the 
west on a road on which only 
one wagon could pass at one 
time. When we arrived at the 
farm of Mr. Kieselhorst, we 
met Mr. Ernst Pleuss, a 
brother-in-law of Mr. 
Kieselhorst, who served as a 
hired man on the Kieselhorst 
farm at the time. He had just 
prepared a wonderful noon 
meal and we surely relished it. 
At that time Mr. Kieselhorst 
already had a very good farm. 
In the afternoon we still had to 
walk another mile, not along a 
road, but only along a footpath 
till we arrived at the Thielen 
home. Mr. Kieselhorst ac- 
companied us. Our joy was 
very great indeed, when we saw 
our sister and brother-inyaw 


again. My sister exclaimed? . 
“Boys, you can surely make 
your mark and prosper here i 
America.” 


The Thielens only had a very 
small log cabin, 18 x 24 feet. 
Since our family consisted of 
six persons ‘and the Thielens 
were four persons, the cabin 
proved to be very small for so 
large a family. We boys slept 
under the roof. On the south 
side of the cabin an ing had 
been made: inv the jab At 
night, we placed a large Ger- 
nh bag over the opening. At 
night, we climbed into the attic 
by means of a ladder and crept 
into our bed. When it sowed 
and stormed in winter, we~ 
found reel inches of snow — 
on our ie ‘we were — 
satisfied and 
the second 


nearby swamp. We thought, 

these must be some strange 
neighbors, but we soon realized 
that we were in the very midst 
of a wilderness indeed."” 


twutnezo 28, 1908 


Dr. Henry A. Koch 


Editor's note: The following is part of a 
series of English translations from an an- 
nual oF “\year book,” published in 1911 by 
the German newspaper, The Manitowoc 
Post.” Writing this” series’ is the 
translator, the Rev, Dr. Henry A. Koch. 
Manitowoc, Remarks in parentheses are 
those of Dr. Koch 


The following is the continued 
account of the early days of the 
Eberhardt family in Manitowoc 
County. 


My parents still had about 
one hundred dollars left, We 
purchased a cow for $24, a stove 
and a few house utensils with 
this money and then all of our 
money w. pent. During the 
winter, we made shingles. I and 
my brother-in-law sawed the 
beams and my father split the 
shingles. One of my brothers 
and my sister cut the shingles 
and my mother packed them 
The wood, of which the shingles 
were made, we had to carry on 
our backs out of the bush. For 
the shingles, we were paid two 
dollars for a thousand in 
Manitowoc, Mr. Kieselhorst 
and Mr. Griebling transported 
the shingles for us to 
Manitowoc for 50 cents for a 
thousand shingles. Mr 
Baensch’s father also bought 
some of the shingles from us. At 
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that time, he had a very fine 
store in Manitowoc. I also knew 
Mr. Baensch’s grandparents 
very well. If my memory 
serves me correctly, the grand- 
father died in the year 1854. In 
that year, the cholera was rag- 
ing in Manitowoc. At the same 
time, the lawyer, Mr. Rickert, 
who had his office east of 
Shove’s Bank, also died. 

During the autumn of 1853, 
there were many wild doves 
(passenger pigeons) around. 
Wherever winter wheat was 
sown, the doves came very 
quickly and picked it up. Mr. 
Kieselhorst had one of his -. 
fields also sown with winter 
wheat and he engaged me to 
watch his fields and chase the 
doves away. I did not like my 
job and my inability to chase 
the doves away also displeased 
me greatly, I asked Mr. 
Kieselhorst to give me a double 
barreled shotgun. I wanted to 
shoot them. He, however, did 
not trust me and feared that I 
might hurt myself. I assured 
him that I would be very 
careful. At last, he consented to 
give me a shotgun. With my 
first shot, I shot down no dove, 
for I never had had a shotgun in 


my hands before. The next 
time, I of course wanted to do 
better and also aim a little bet- 
ter. Sure enough, I was suc- 
cessful. I was able to shoot 
down a dove. From that time 
on, the Kieselhorsts always had 
fried doves at their meals. Mr. 
Ernst Schlueter, who also work- 
ed for Mr. Kieselhorst, once 
felled 16 doves with one shot. At 
that time, the doves came in 
such large flocks that at times 
one could hardly see the sun. 

At Kieselhorsts, I also began 
to cut kindling wood. This was 
also something that I had never 
done before. Naturally, I tried 
to learn how to cut down the 
smaller trees. In one of these 
attempts, I cut my foot so badly 
that the blood began to flow 
freely, I limped back to the 
house as best I could. Mr. 
Kieselhorst, who himself was 
half a doctor, bound up my foot 
very tightly and well. For a 
very considerable _ time, 
however, I could perform no 
work whatsoever. During the 
winter, we usually cut down 
three or four maple trees every 
morning. During the day, our 
cattle ate the leafbuds and on 
the following morning, five or 
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six deer also sought to get their 
fill. Unfortunately, we had no 
gun to wade them off and chase 
them away. 

Every morning, my brother 
and I also had to get about six 
to nine bundles of straw from 
the Grieblings, which we then 
had to feed to our cattle. We 
had to carry those bundles of 
straw for about one mile. For 
each bundle of straw, we also 
had to pay one cent. 

At that time, one could pur- 
chase land in the neighborhood 
for $1.25 per acre with all of the 
trees left on it. Pine trees often 
reached a height of about 60 
feet. In those days, all of the 
wood that had been felled was 
burned at once; since the people 
needed the clearing. 

In the years, 185859, we 
cleared about 15 acres, all of 
them covered with wood. In 
Juneewe burned the branches 
and twigs. The logs were haul- 
ed together with oxen and plac- 
ed on a pile. When a good and 
favorable wind had arisen, 
these logs also were burned. 
When the huge pile had been 
burned down considerably, we 
had to try to haul some of the 
logs that had not burned well on 
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Winters spent making shingles 


a pile again. In order to be able 
to do this, we had to put on 
wooden shoes, since leather 
shoes would have been burned 
at once, under our feet. This 
was indeed yery hard and at 


times also very dangerous 
work. 


In the year, 1853, Mr. Carl 
Wernecke was the town 
treasurer. At that time, the 
Town of Newton and Liberty 
still were but one town. Our 
taxes amounted to about $2.80 
for 80 acres. In those days, the 
schools also fared badly and 
were very primitive. Our 
neighbor’s wife served as a 
teacher. Her husband carried 
the child to school every morn- 
ing They had but one child. 
The little child was put into a 
cradle in the schoolroom. While 
she was teaching the children, 
she also had to look after the 
child and rock the cradle occa- 
sionally. their education in 
those days. 


I also want to mention that I 
attended school in the school in 
which Pastor Goldammer of 
Newton taught his confirmation 
classes. In the following Spring, 


jovember 29, 198 


1 was confirmed with Wilheln. 
Hemschemeier, Wilhelm 
Kraemer, Ferdinand Pautz and 
Ludwig _Groelle. Pastor 
Goldammer also founded the 
Lutheran Church in Manitowoc. 
(The First German Lutheran 
Church on the Southside near 
the Court House. Today the 
Rev. Amo Wolfgramm is its 
pastor). If I am rightly inform- 
ed, he was a brother-in-law of 
Mr. Hermann Lobe. He was a 
very good and always very 
‘busy man. (Mrs. John Dramm 
Sen. was a daughter of Mr. Her- 
mann Lohe and a niece of 
Pastor Goldammer. The John 
Dramm Sen. family w2s among 
the first families of First Ger- 
man Lutheran Church on the 
Southside. They had a butcher 
and flowershop on the Nor- 
thside on Park St.) With these 
notes, I now close my fetter. 


Your friend 
August Eberhardt 
Feb. 28 and March 7, 1907, 


The remarks enclosed in j 


Dr. Henry A. Koch 
Translator 
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Lutheran church start in Centerville 


Editor's Note: The following Is part of a 
series of English translations from an an- 
nual or year,book published in 1911 by the 

* German newspaper, “The Manitowoc 
Post." The English translation was 
prepared by Dr. Henry A. Koch, retired 
Pastor of the Wisconsin Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod. Remarks in parentheses 
are those of Dr. Koch, 


The early settlements in the 
Town of Centerville coincide 
with the early beginnings of the 
Evangelical Lutheran parish of 
St. John 

In the Fifties of the past cen- 
tury many Protestant families 
also settled in the Town of 
Centerville. In addition to the 
previously mentioned names 
(mentioned in our first presen- 
tation) we meet such names as 
Kaempf, Pohland, Nebel, Otto, 
Barthel, Rossberg, Lenhard, 
Knappwurst, Poppe, 
Baebenroth and others. As long 
as there was no pastor of the 
Ey. Lutheran Confession 
residing in this vicinity, the 
members were served as often 
as possible by pastors of the 
Surrounding Lutheran  con- 
gregations, Among them we 
find the pastors of the Lutheran 
Churches in the Town of 
Newton and Manitowoc. Since 
such services, however, could 
not be obtained more regularly, 
the congregation in Centerville 
helped itself by having one of 
its members read a sermon and 
the singing of hymns with joint 
prayer. Mr. F. Baebenroth’ the 
father of Pastor Baebenroth of 
St. Peter Church, Milwaukee, 
and Mr. Charles Reinemann 

also the father of a later pastor 
of the Ev. Luth, Wisconsin 
Synod) served as readers of the 
sermons in these services. 
(Pastor Reinemann was a stu- 
dent of Northwestern College 
and at the Theological 
Seminary in Wauwatosa at the 
same time, when we too were 
privileged to study there.) H. 
Grupe and others were also 
asked to serve as readers in 
these services, 

Thus the services were con- 
ducted at first either by pastors 
of surrounding Lutheran con- 
gregations or by readers chosen 


by the congregation. Finally 
the Lutheran Congregation of 

St. John was founded in the 
Town of Centerville in 1860. On 
the 27th of September of said 
year the first elders were 
elected. The first “ council 
members were F. Grupe, John 
Sachse, F. W. Otto, Aug. Mill, 
Peter Martin dnd Mr. H, Otto 
Plans were also made for the 
building of a church. 

On the Sth of September of 
the year 1860 the newly built 
church was dedicated ,to the 
service of the Triune God. We 
should like to add that the con- 
gregation is still using the same 
church as its place of worship 
(This is no longer the’case. The 
new church of St. John and St 
Peter is now located in the very 
heart of the village of 
Cleveland.) Now it was up to 
the congregation to call its lirst 
pastor. Pastor H. Quehl of 
Naper” ‘lle, Ill. was chosen and 
heacce ted the call. He arrived 
in his field of duty in the 
autumn of the year 1862. He was 
inducted into office by Pastor 
Ph. Sprengling, who at the time 
was pastor of the Church of St 
Peter in the Town of Mosel in 
Sheboygan County. He is the 
father of the present pastor of 
the congregation in Centerville 
(the undersigned pastor). A 


parochial school house was also * 


built. With the assistance of the 
Pastors P. Marnke of the Town 
of Newton and Ph. Sprengling 
of the Town of Mosel the newly 
built schoolhouse in the Village 
of Hika was dedicated by the 
local Pastor H. Quehl on the 2nd 
of September of the same year. 
The first instruction was begun 
a few days later on the 8th of 
December with 45 children. In 
the following year, 1863, the 
congregation also build a par- 
sonage. The congresation also 
sent its first delegate to the 
Conyention of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Wisconsin, 
of which it also became a 
member at the same time. 
About the same time the 
Evangelical Lutherai. Church 
of St. Peter in the Town of 


Centerville in Manitowoc Coun- 
ty also came into being. Pastor 
Quehl was asked by the 
members whether he would 
also be willing to serve them as 
their pastor. He readily con- 
sented to serve them in like 
manner. As an example and for 
the sake of comparison we 
should like to mention the 
meager salaries the pastors 
received for their spiritual ser- 
vices in those pioneer days. The 
initial salary of Pastor Quehl 
which he received from St 
John's congregation, amounted 
to $240 for the whole year. Very 
soon, however, it was raised to 
$300 per year. The congregation 
was willing to raise the salary 
in spite of the trying times and 
meager means with which all 
members had to contend with. 
‘Those were the days of the Civil 
War. They nevertheless felt 
constrained not to let their 
church . work suffer because of 
the strained financial condi- 
tions existing at that time. We 
should, however, ask ourselves 
today, since we are enjoying 
peace and greater prosperity in 
general, whether we are still 
showing the same spirit of will- 


‘Dr. Henry A. Koch 


ingness individually to bring 
personal sacrifices for the 
building of Christ's spiritual 
kingdom here on earth as did 
our fathers, the pioneers in 
many fields. The winning of 
souls for Christ and heaven 
should still be our greatest joint 
concern as Christians. This con- 
cern also includes the care for 
the bodily welfare of our 
spiritual leaders, our pastors, 
whom we have called to serve 
us with the Bread of Life. Must 
not many a pastor be satisfied 
with a rather meager salary? It 
is true that not all can give and 
contribute alike, yet all of us 
should ask ourselves before 
God, whether we are in- 
dividually assuming our pro- 
portionate share in our con- 
tributions for the building of 
Christ's kingdom here on earth. 

After this digression as to our 
personal share and obligation 
we should like to return to the 
general picture. The number of: 
eligible voting members in- 
creased in the congregation at 
Centerville. In the year 1863 the 
number of voting members had 
risen to 73. In the year 1868 
Pastor Quehl received and 


aocepted a call to the Lutheran 
congregation in Manitowoc 
(First German). The congrega- 
tion now called a theological 
candidate for the ministry, Chr. 
Dowidat to be its pastor, He ac- 
cepted the call. In spite of some 
of the difficulties, which the 
congregation had to face and 
meet at the time, its growth in 
membership was not curtailed. 
The congregation already 

a small schoolhouse 
beside their church in the 
Village of Hika, which served 
the purposes of educating the 
children and also confirmation 
instruction. This school, 
however, soon proved to be too 
small to meet all of the needs of 
the congregation. Plans had to 
be made to solve this lem 
and were met as we see. 

Will be continued 


Pastor Ph. Sprengling 

Sept. 23, 1910 

The remarks in parentheses 
are those of the undersigned 

Dr. Henry A. Koch 

Translator 
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Bleak and unfriendly was the outlook of the 
weather on Sunday, the 18th of September, 1910. It 
nevertheless did not hinder the many visitors from 
near and far to converge on the little village of Hika 
to take part in the celebration of the Golden An- 
niversary of St. John Church in the Town of Center- 
ville in Manitowoc County, Endeavoring to offer an 
approximate estimate of attendance on that 
memorable day, we surely are not exaggerating 
when we estimate it at about 700. Among the guests 
from Sheboygan we should especially like to men- 
tion Mr. H. Prange (the founder of the many depart- 
ment stores under his name at the present time), 
also Mr, Bitters, Bub, 0. Kaufmann, J and W. Jung, 
Jul. Kroos and others. From Manitowoc there were 
Be Mr. J. Schaefer, Mr. H. Kansier and his 
rother, Mr. Feuerpfeil and many others. From Col- 
lins, Wis., Pastor W. Schiei had come with several 
friends. From Plymouth, Mr. Mohs and his wife and 
from the Town of Schleswig, Pastor G. Denniger 
and his family. Even from distant Milwaukee 
several guests had come to take part in the jubilee, 


The local St. John's congregation spared neither 
cost nor effort to receive their many guests for this 
memorable occasion in the best possible manner. 
Near the church a large tent had been erected. 
Under its protecting cover the many guests were 
also served at nicely decorated tables. Beautiful 
flowers added color to the sight. The little church in- 
deed proved to be too small on that festive day for 
the many guests. Both the men and the ladies of the 
congregation had put forth igi aiset to decorate 
the interiarof_the church for this festive occasiane 
Both the pulpit and the altar, the’Sacristy’and the 
organ as well aS the wails of the church were 
decorated with many golden leaves. In like manner 
the balcony where the choir had their place was also 
adorned very appropriately. Especially attractive 
was the wayyin which the Golden Years of the An- 
niversary were impressed on the minds and hearts 
of the guests: 1860 - 1910. These figures stood out in 
Golden Letters between two columns, joined at the 
top by an arch. The very wonderful presentations of 
the church band and orchestra of Trinity Church in 
Sheboygan, Wis., also enhanced the services. They 
also accompanied the hymns sung by the assembly. 
The Jubilee Sermons were preached by Professor 
Dr, Fran Pieper of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in St. Louis, Mo., Pastor Chr. 
Dowidat of Oshkosh and Pastor J. Haase of Ran- 
dolph, Wis. That all of these preachers, especially 
Prof. Dr. Pieper from distant Missouri, made it 
possible to attend and serve with their sermons will 

always be gratefully remembered by our congrega- 
tion. In like manner we also greatly appreciated the 
numerous attendance of so many guests from near 
and far in the praise of the Lord of the Church. We 
also very gratefully remember and appreciate the 
many untiring efforts and labors of the members of 
our Jubilee congregation for this festive occasion. 
We should now like to offer a brief history of our St. 
John’s congregation from its beginnings to this day. 


from the middle of the past century the number 
of nent ‘ants to our United States was very large. 
Many of the Hp demi sought a new home in our 
beautiful State Wisconsin. Numerically, the 
number of immigrants from Germany ranks highest 
in our State. it our Tee Piscomals tadey 
ranks very hij among the States of our 
due to OY ee to the continuous diligence 
and assiduity of the German element and their 
determined will to attain their desired oal by their 
rservering application to their tasks. German 
nds to a very great extent helped to clear our 
forests, till the soil and thus prepare homesteads 
and a livelihood for thousands of families. 
Numerous German settlements arose in several sec- 
tions of our State. Many immigrants came to our 
State from Eastern and Western Russia, from Porn- 
mern, from both Duchies of Mecklenburg, from 
Schleswig-Holstein and Hannover, from Westphaia 
and Rhenisch Prussia, from Hessen Baden and 
Wuertemberg, from Bavaria, Saxony and Silesia, 
from Brandenburg, Posen and other German pro- 
vinces. In all likelihood we can find some German 
settlers from various sections of Germany in all of 
our many counties. Our Manitowoc County also pro- 
ves to be no exception. Let us just take a little closer 
look at our Town of Centerville in Manitowoc Coun- 
ty and we shall find this observation verified The 
families Ziesemer, Kono, Siggelkow, Dittmann, 
Bull, Janing, Martens and Duesing originally hail 
from Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The Mill family hails 
from Eastern Prussia, the families Doersch, Riess, 
Mueller and Zeitler come from Bavaria, the Jacobi 
family from the Government District of Merseburg 
in the Kingdom of Prussia, the Stolzmann family 
from the Uckermark in the Province of Branden- 
burg, the Degner family from Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
the Stoltenberg family from Schlweswig-Holstein, 
the Hermann family from Baden, the families 
Reinemann, Kreis, Kraeber, Gauch, Heinz, Laux 
and Luecker from Rhenisch Prussia, the Schuette 
family from the Grand-Duchy of Oldenburg, the 
families Witt, Jaeger, and Falk from Pommern, 
families Lorenz, Pannecke, Huhn,. Leuteritz, Lutze, 
Toepel, Kolb, Fritzsche, Sachse and Boettcher from 
Saxony, the families Luecke and Grure from Han 
nover, the Schulte family from Westphalia. Im. 
migrants also from other European countries settl- 
ed in our Town of Centerville. Thus I find the names 
Kass and Wokalek, whose forebears originally hail- 
ed from Bohemia. 
‘Pastor Ph. Sprengling 
Sept. 23, 1910 byitnc par enibe 
This report was given by pas! Center- 
ville congregation at the time. His picture can 7 
seen in the hallway of the present church in 
Cleveland, Wis. The report will be continued. The 
remarks enclosed in parentheses are those of the 
undersigned. 
Dr. Henry A. Koch, 
Translator 


Centerville con 


Edditor’s note: The following is oa 
series of English translations iremce an 
‘nual or year book, published in 1911 by the 
German newspaper, “The M. }owor 
Post’ The English transia was 
prepared by Dr. Henry A. Koch. 
Manitowoc. Remarks in parentheses are 
those of Dr. Koch, a retired pastor of the 

Ev, Lutheran Synod. Dr. Koch 
found the German annual among records 
delonging to his Ite parents, the Rey 
Frederick Koch and Minna, nee Damier, 
‘of Manitowoc, 


(This is the concluding arti- 
cle on the Ev. Lutheran Church 
in Centerville and Cleveland, 
Wis. The previous articles had 
Gealt with the church at Center- 
ville and Hika. The schoolhouse 
in Hika proved to be too small 
to house all of the children and 
new plans had to be made. The 
further history of the Church 
and congregation now follows) 


Soon the Schoolhouse proved 
to be altogether too small to 
take care of the educational 
needs of the children in Hika 
Furthermore, the Church did 
not lie in the very midst of the 
widely spread out congrega- 
tion. The congregation 


_ therefore planned to erect a 


new school about three miles 
north of Hika and also to build a 
teacherage. The members 
decided to sign a pledge to erect 
@ new school and at the same 
time state how much they 
would be able and willing to 


contribute toward the school 
_ and teacherage. Here again we 


find it in order to draw a com- 
parison between those past 


_ years and the present time. In 


those days the congregations 
Were not as wealthy as they are 


today and yet they were willing 
to do their utmost, being great 
sacrifices. They were more 
Willing in those days than mai 
are today, even though they to- 
day possess greater means. 

How are we to view this situa- 
tion? 

In- the year 1875, Pastor 
Dowidat accepted a call to the 
congregation in Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. The congregation in Hika, 
therefore, had to issue a call for 
another pastor. The president 
of the Ev. Lutheran Wisconsin 
Synod, to which the congrega- 
tion belonged’ recommended 
the calling of a candidate of 
Theology who was studying at 
the Ev. Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at St. Louis, Mo., at 
the time, candidate Franz 
Pieper, who is now professor of 
Theology and also president of 
the Seminary and at the same 
time president of the Ev. 
Lutheran Missouri Synod. After 
completion of his theological 
studies at the Seminary he aé- 
cepted the call to Centerville 

In those days the final 
theological studies were absolv- 
ed by both the students of the 
Missouri and Wisconsin Synods 
at the Theological Seminary in 
St. Louis, Mo. Candidate Franz 
Pieper hailed from Manitowoc 
and was a member of First Ger- 
man Ev. Lutheran Church in 
Manitowoc, then known as Ev. 
Lutheran Trinity Church 
Reinhold and August Pieper 
also finished their theological 
Studies at St. Louis, Mo. 
Reinhold Pieper later on 


became professor 
and president of the Ev. 
Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Springfield, fil. To- 
day it is located in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. August Pieper became pro- 
fessor of Theology at the Ev. 
Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Wauwatosa, Wis., 
now at Mequon, Wis. The latter 
professor, August Pieper was 
‘one of my esteemed professors 
at the Theological Seminary at 
Wauwatosa. He was a very 
forceful instructor, He was able 
to enthuse his students for their 
studies and their later calling in 
the ministry. His enthusiasm 
was a great source of inspira- 
tion for all of us students. It in- 
spired me personally to such an 
extent that I resolved to con- 
tinue my studies in Classical 
Philology: Greek and Latin for 
a better understanding and in- 
terpretation of Scriptures at the 
University in Leipzig, Ger- 
many. I completed and rounded 
out my studies in Leipzig and 
also heard the renowned Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Kittel, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew there. bro. 
fessor August Pieper had 
taught us Hebrew and had told 
us of Kittel in Germany. Pro- 
fessor August Pieper’s sons, 
Gerhard and Paul, were my 
classmates at Northwestern 
College and at the Theological 
Seminary at Wauwatosa. A 
granddaughter of Professor A 
Pieper resides here in 
Manitowoc, from where her 
grandfather once hailed. She is 


of Theology 


Mrs. Unke, the wife of Pastor 


Historical Reminiscences 


gregation build 


Glenn Unke of Immanuel Ey 
Lutheran Church on the nor- 
thside. All three ippolessty; 
Franz, Reinhold and August, 
were great teachers of theology 
in their day. They inspired and 
enthused their students for the 
ministry and thus proved to be 
a at blessing to many 
students and future ministers 
of the Gospel. They all left their 
mark.) 

When the new schoolhouse 
and teacherage had been built, 
the first teacher was called, 
Teacher Pautz of Manitowoc, 
Wis. Already in his second year 


Dr. Henry A. Koch 


of his ministry in Centerville 
and Cleveland, Pastor Franz 
Pieper accepted a call to the 
First German Ev. Lutheran 
Church in Manitowoc, his home 
church. (Pastor F. Pieper sery- 
ed the congregation in 
Manitowoc from 1876 to 1878. 
From Manitowoo he was called 
to be professor of Theology at 
Concordia Ev. Lutheran 
Seminary in St. Louis, Mo. 
Although the congregation in 
Centerville hated to see their 


more urgent one as one to a 
larger parish and field of labor. 
Pastor J. Haase, who was sta- 
tioned at Freedom, Wis., 
Outagamie County, was called. 
He accepted the call. In 1881 
Teacher Pautz accepted a call 
to the parochial school in 
Reedsville, Wis. The congrega- 
tion then called candidate John 
Eiselmeier, At the time he was 
a student at Northwestern Col- 
lege in Watertown, Wis. Can- 
didate Eiselmeier interrupted 
his studies at Northwestern for 
half a year. After a half year of 
interim teaching in Centerville 
he returned to Northwestern to 
complete his studies. At the 
present time he is an instructor 
at the German-English 
Academy in Milwaukee. Can- 
didate Eggebrecht was called 
to teach in Centerville. In 1883 
Pastor J. Haase informed the 
congregation that he had 
received a call to Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. and would accept it 
He was granted a release and 
Pastor C. Jaeger was called. ( 
He had been pastor in Two 
Rivers, Wis. at St. John from 
1872-78.) He accepted the call to 
Centerville. During his 
ministry teacher Eggebreoht 
was called away from Center- 
ville to Milwaukee and teacher 
L. Ungrodt was called in his 

ace. In the year 1887, Pastor 

. Jaeger accepted a call to the 
First Lutheran Church in 
Racine, Wis. and Pastor Ph. 
Sprengling of Burr Oak, Wis. 
was cl mn to take his place. 


Bedoya. Zl /92- 


s new school 


Church in Center- ville. 
(Pastor Ph. Sprengling is the 
undersigned writer of this arti- 
cle). 

In the year 1888 teacher 
Ungrodt accepted a call to the 
Church in Racine (First 
Lutheran) and teacher Petzel 
of Decatur, Il]. beoame his suc- 
cessor in Centerville: Only for a 
very short time did he teach 
school at Centerville. He soon 
accepted a oall to teach at a 
parochial school in Detroit, 
Mich. The congregation now 
sent out no further calls for 
teachers. It did call in teachers 
to teach their children on a tem- 
porary basis for a few months. 
Conditions within the congrega- 
tion at the time did not warrant 
the calling of a permanent 
teacher. A constant and steady 
growth of the congregation 
could not be foreseen in the 
near future. Today the con- 
Sregation, including the 
women, numbers 72 families 
Of the former members and 
founders and members still 
among us is Chr. Reinemann 
Sr. He is now in his 94th year. 
Mr. L. Siggelkow Sr. and Mr, 
W. Kuck also still reside here. 
ps A. Grupe and J. Kraebner 
lave moved to Sheboygan and 
Mr. F. Luecke to Manitowoc. 
Mr. J. Schuette, in the Town of 
Centerville, also belongs to the 
founding mem! of our con- 
gregation. . 

It is proper at this time that 
the ministerial acts carried out 
during the past 50 years of our 


persons wer 2 baptized, 625 con- 
firmed, 298 buried and 164 pairs 
married; 13,316 partook of Holy 
Communion. Members of the 
Church Council at the present 
time are Mr. F. Fram, J. 
Reinemann, K. Leonhard, H. 
Jaeger, W. Jaeger and ™ 
Peters. It is our hope and we 
that the congregation again « x 
perience a good and sow» 
growth in membership. Itisc” > 
further wish that all of o 
members do everything within 
their er to enable a sound 
growth of our con; tion. 
Pastor Ph. Sprengling - 
Sept. 23, 1910 


(We should like to add the 
following statistics of St. John 
and St. Peter in Centerville, 
now in the very heart of the 
Village of Cleveland with a 
very beautiful and 
tative church. Today the con- 
gregation numbers 558 souls. 
Pastor Ph. Sprengling had 
served this congregation for a 
very long time, from 1887 to 
1933, for 46 years, almost for 
half a century. Pastor Martin 
Braun was his successor and 
served from 1933 to 1950; Pastor 
Elton Bode from 1950 to 1959; 
Pastor Gerhard Cares from 
1960 to 1967; Pastor Paul 
Knickelbein from my F Ken; 
Our son, Pastor Henry F, 
is the present pastor of this con- 
Sregation, from 1969 on.) 

The remarks in parentheses 
are those of the undersigned. 

Dr. Henry A. Koch, 

Translator 


He is the present pastor of the 


congregation be mentioned: 902 


: Ebenezer Church 


Dr. Henry A. Koch 


Editor's note: The following is part of a 
series of English translations from an an- 
nual or year book published in 1911 by the 


German newspaper, “The Manitowoc 
Post.” The English translation was 
prepared by i Ir. Henry A, Koch, 
Manitowoc. 


parentheses are 
those ma rent by Rev, Kach 

In this year, 1904, the 
Ebenezer Evangelical Church 
in Newton celebrates its Golden 
Anniversary 

It was observed and 
celebrated on a Sunday. (Since 
no specific date is mentioned, it 
can be assumed from the con: 
tents of the essay that the 
celebration, in all likelihood, 
took place on a Sunday in May 
or June of the year 1904) 

This congregation is one of 
the oldest Christian congrega- 
tions in this vicinity, For a long 
time this congregation had to 
be contented with the reading 
of a sermon in its services, 
since it had no pastor of its own 
During this time, the congrega- 
tion was served by the 
Lutheran pastor according to 
the rites of the Reformed 
Church (the name of the pastor 
1s not mentioned). The practice 
of the reading of sermons had 
to be continued till 1854. In that 
year the Candidate of 
Theology, J.F. Kluge, was 
chosen and called. He served as 
the first resident pastor of the 
Ebenezer Congregation. From 


1858 on Pastor D. W. Vriesen is 
serving the congregation as its 
pastor. In the meantime it has 
developed into a flourishing 
congregation 

(Pastor Henry Vriesen was a 
son of Pastor D. W. Vriesen. He 
had been serving Saron 
Evangelical Church in rural 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis., until his 
retirement. His years of retire. 
ment he spent in Newton, Wis., 
in the parish which his father 
had once been serving. He 
resided in the vicinity of 
Ebenezer Church. It was our 
privilege to have learned to 
know Pastor Henry  Vriesen 
there. We had many valuable 
theological discussions with 
him on various theological sub- 
jects. Besides his ministry, 
which was foremost in his mind 
and heart, he was also the 
author of several theological 
books and essays, foremost 
among them his: Feed My 
Lambs'’ In this book he strove 
to present in plain English the 
stories of the Bible, especially 
those centering around our 
Savior Jesus Christ. He wanted 
to be understood by high and 
low, by young and old, to reach 
out as far as possible in an 
endeavor to win souls for Christ 
and heaven. His personal 
sincerity and devotion to his 


__task impressed us deeply, In his 


Mission House 
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daily life he practiced what he 
once had preached and surely 
set a fine example to the flock 
entrusted to his spiritual care 
and also to the community in 
which he lived. Mrs, Alfred 
Hardrath, his niece, and Pastor 
Robert Stuebbe, the present 
pastor of Ebenezer congrega- 
tion in Newton, supplied us with 
the necessary added informa- 
tion.) 

Concerning the History of the 
Reformed Church, insofar as it 
pertains to the history of the 
Ebenezer Congregation and its 
anniversary, we should like to 
add some excerpts and ex. 
tracts. The History of the 
Reformed Church in our United 
States dates back to the year 
1767, in which it was organized 
by Pastor Schlatter of 
Philadelphia. Only very slowly 
did the Reformed "Church 
spread out at first in our coun- 
try, especially in the Middle 
West and West. In these regions 
most of the members were won 
among the German im- 
migrants. In this Country the 
Reformed Church had but one 
religious institute, exclusively 
in the German tongue, for the 
training of ministerial can- 
didates for the German con- 
Sregations that had been found- 
ed here and there. It was the 
located in 


Franklin, Sheboygan County. It 
had been founded in 1859 under 
the leadership of Pastor Pluess, 
who although serving in the 
ministry both in Sheboygan and 
in the Town of Herman. was not 
organically connected with the 
Reformed Church. Pastor H. A. 
Muehlmeier was the first 
pastor to be sent by the 
Reformed Church to serve in 
our State of Wisconsin. In the 
first half of the year, 1853, he 
settled in Sheboygan, Wis.. and 
there founded and organized 
the first Reformed Congrega. 
tion in our State of Wisconsin 
Thus the organized connection 
with the Reformed Church 
dates back to the first Church in 
Sheboygan, Wis. It was also the 
first Christian congregation 
among the organized chur- 
chesof the Reformed Classis or 
Conference in Wisconsin. 

Pastor H.A. Winter was the 
second Reformed pastor. to 
serve in Wisconsin. In 1853 he 
moved to Milwaukee and there 
he founded the first Reformed 
congregation. 

The third Reformed pastor 
who came to Wisconsinnwas 
Dr. J. Bossard, who was called 
to serve Immanuel Congrega- 
tion in the Town of Herman, 
The fourth Reformed preacher 
was the former Candidate, now 
Pastor J.F. Kluge. already 


mentioned above. He was call- 
ed to serve as pastor in Newton, 
Wis. 

The founding of the above 
mentioned congregations form- 
ed the modest beginnings of the 
Reformed Church in the Nor- 
thwest Territory. This Ter- 
ritory comprised all the con- 
gregations of the Reformed 
Church in Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, and the four men- 
tioned pastors-represented the 
Reformed Pastoral Conference 
Pastors Winter and 
Muehimeier are still among the 
living. They were able to take 
part in the Golden Anniversary 
festivities of the Ebenezer 
Church in Newton, Wis., which 
were celebrated very recently. 
At the present time the 
Sheboygan Classis of Con- 
ference number 34 pastors, 34 
congregations and 6,650 
members, (In some Reformed 
Churches a local governing 
body consisting of Pastors and 
Elders is called a Classis. At 
times and in some places a 
district is also called a classis. ) 

On Sunday the Golden Jubilee 
was celebrated and observed in 
three festival services. From 
all sections of the County in- 
cluding very many from 
Manitowoc came to take part in 
the festivities. The weather 
also was very favorable. Not all 


of the visitors found room in the 
Church for the services. In the 
forenoon. Pastors W. Zenk and 
Winter of Manitowoc were the 
festival preachers. In the after- 
noon. Pastor D.W. Vriesen. 
D.D. and Inspectors HA. 
Muehlmeier D.D. preached and 
in the evening. the Pastors 
Kuentzel, Zindler and Hauser. 
‘The many guests from near and 
far were hospitably entertained 
and served by the ladies of the 
congregation in the empty store 
near Ebenezer Church. 


(Pastor Robert Stuebbe is the 
present pastor of the Ebenezer 
Churoh in Newton. He informed 
me that the present member- 
ship of Ebenezer comprises 
about 400 souls. A very 
representative church has been 
built in Newton. The pastor also 
informed me that the old Mis- 
sion House in Franklin, 
Sheboygan County, no longer 
exists. It has mow been 


transformed into a Liberal Arts "44, 


College, known as Lak 


(Remarks in parentheses are 
those of the undersigned) 

Dr. Henry A. Koch, 

Translator 


Prominent Newtonian 


owing ts part of a Oargua) 22 
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Editor's note: The f 
series of English tra 
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in 1911 by the 


German newspaper "The "Manhowee | SD. 


Post." The English transiation was 
prepared by Dr. Henry A. Koch 
Manitowoc. Remarks in parentheses. in 


the article are those of Dr. Koch, a retired 
Pastor of the Wisconsin Ev. Lutheran 
Synod. 


Among the prominent men who once lived in and 
then left the little Town of Newton, we should like to 
reckon the brothers Christ and Henry Gielow. 

Their parents came to Manitowoc from 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin in Germany in the year 1852. 
A little later they purchased a farm in Section ll 
and 12 of the Town of Newton They moved there 
with their families and began farming, Both boys 
attended school in Manitowoc. It proves bea very 
advantage ous decision when they later on decided 
to enter a higher District School 

Mr. Henry W. Meyer, the well-known editor and 
publisher of the Appleton Volksfreund (Friend of the 
People) was their teacher at the time. He was just 
@s successful and influential as a teacher and 
pedagogue as editor. All of his former students 
Speak very highly of him. He clearly evinced the 
skill of transmitting knowledge and inspiring his 
students to strive to advance in their field of studies 
Christ Gielow also had private lessons with him 

Mr. Meyer was also willing to help individual 
Students in their proper preparation for later ex- 
aminations, pointing out to them not only what 
would be demanded but also showing them how they 
Might improve their studies and gain more 
knowledge 

Christ Gielow profited greatly from the sound ad- 
vice given to him. Young Gielow passed his ex- 
amination and now was ready to take on teaching in 
a school. To eam his living, he had acquired addi- 
tional skill in the art of joining in the carpenters’ 
trade. His main love and concern, however, during 
all this time, remained his private studies which 
would aid him later on in his teaching profession. 
After he had earned enough money, he entered 
Baldwin University in Ohio. He continued his 
Studies there for several years. There too, he gained 
his livelihood by plying the trade of joining during 
the summer months. He also sought work and found 
it on farms. (In those days the Government was not 
as willing to come to the aid of students by providing 
tuition and board. Families and individuals had to 
look out for their own future. The reliance on Uncle 
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Sam to so great an extent is not conducive to the 
creation of selfmade men. ) 

Christ Gielow became a teacher in a school in 
Manitowoe County and after that in Appleton. He 
also engaged in politics and became Treasurer of 


» Manitowoc County. Now he has joined the Insurance 


Firm of Wm. Gutmann. 


Mr. Christ Gielow’s brother, Henry C. Gielow, 
revealed a great love for the study of mathematics, 
already in his earlier years. When he Passed his ex- 
amination for the teaching profession, his 
capabilities in the field of mathematics became 
very apparent. Judge Kirwan was Superintendent of 
Schools at the time of his examination. He found it 
especially remarkable, how the young man describ- 
ed the naval battle between the Frigates Merrimac 
and Monitor. He described both ships very accurate- 
ly as to size, structure and equipment. (In the Civil 
War, a naval duel had been fought between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, caused by a controversy 


Concerning the toleration or abolition of Slavery 


Since it was deemed impossible to settle it by ar- 
bitration, the bloody encounter between the Nor- 
thern and Southern States arose. Wars are a scourge 
of God for the sins of man. They do riot always solve 
all controversies. The bitter fruits remain and cause 
much pain and heartache. The Confederates had 
built an ironclad frigate, the Merrimac. With it they 
wanted to demolish the wooden ships of the Nor- 
thern Federal Navy. They might have achieved 
their end if the Northern Forces had not also built an 
ironclad frigate, the Monitor. The duel between the 
two frigates was indecisive. The attempt to break 
the Northern blockade, however, was foiled. From 
that time on wooden ships became obsolete.) 

Henry Gielow became a teacher in neighboring 
Brown County. He was granted an opportunity to 
join a surveyor’s firm Later on this became his 
main occupation. He also attended a College of 
Engineering in Chicago. For several years he was in 
the services in the United States Government. Here 
too he revealed great talent and was very suc- 
cessful. After his retirement from public office he 
devoted all of his time and energy to the furthering 
of his own plans. He achieved great renown as a 
marine engineer. His many designs of yachts and 
other ships have made him well-known throughout 
our United States. 

December 3, 1908 


Two Itinerant Journeymen 

Mr. Franz Wilhelm recently deeded over his farm 
to his son, Charles, and retired. 

Almost half a century has passed on since the day 
when Mr. Franz Wilhelm had come to this country 
at the age of 19. He was born in the neighborhood of 
Pilsen in Bohemia, well-known throughout the 
world for its art and its beer. In this Bohemian 
yicinity young Franz Wilhelm grew up with his 
friend and classmate, Franz Willinger. They had 
always been close friends. When the time came, 
however, to don the blue uniform of the army to 
serve their time in the army, the plan ripened in 
their minds and hearts to emigrate to America. 

* Franz Wilhelm had learned the trade of shoemak- 
ing and Franz Willinger that of tailoring. They had 
received many glowing letters from friends who had 
already left for the United States and were residing 
in Manitowoc and vicinity. They decided to follow 
them, to emigrate to the Promised Land as they en- 
visioned it. They filled their knapsacks with their 


youths recalled 


acquired belongings and headed for the United 
States and for Wisconsin. 

When they arrived at Manitowoc, were seen 
strolling on Eighth St. by Mr. Reif. father of | 
John Reif, who had a shoe store in the 
which now is owned and used by the Reinke Cigar 
Firm. Mr. Reif greeted the young journeymen with 
the words of welcome: “Here two young 
journeymen are strolling along with their knap 
sacks and staffs, hoping for a good future.” 

A few days after his arrival in Manitowoc young 
Franz Wilhelm found work in the shoe shop of A.D. 
Knapp in Clark Mills. He also found and won the 
heart and hand of Miss Katherine Tuschel, whe also 
hailed from the place from where he had come, near 
Pilsen. She is a sister of Joe Tuschel and a niece of 
John Tuschel. For a number of years he on ply- 
ing the trade of a shoemaker, but then he decided to 
become a farmer. He purchased a small farm - ~20 
acres. In the meantime it has developed into a f; 
of 140 acres. In his Town he is one of the prominent 
citizens. He became an incumbent of several impor- 
tant civic offices. 

With his life’s partner, he reared a large family. 
All of his children in later life also became promi- 
nent citizens and played a role in the community. 
This is truly a wonderful achievement of which they 
can justly be proud. The parents are now enjoying a 
peaceful eve of life in the midst of their large family 
and community. (What a wonderful recognition! 
‘Fhe family is one of the main pillars of human socie- 
ty beside the State and the Church. Where these 
pillars are flourishing, all is well. Wherever they 
begin to crumble and decay, disaster and doom are 
bound to follow. In these latter days family life is 
breaking apart in ever widening circles. 
teaches us that the final decline and fall of once 
mighty empires was caused by the decline and fall 
of the pillars of human society. The outer enemy on- 
ly deals the deathblow. This is in our opinion one of 
aS aced perils we are facing Unless these walls 
can Tepaired, and this is only possible through 
the observance of the Moral Law which the Lord on ~ 
high has placed within us and our conscience 
Teminds us ever and again of it, we, too, in our na- 
tion are facing grave disasters. May we all heed the 
Signs of the times!) 

Dec. 2, 1909 

Dr. Henry A. Koch, translator 


The remarks in parentheses are those of the 
undersignes = 


Spirit of enterp 


Editor's note: The following Is part of a 
series of English translations from an an- 


ual oF year book published In 1911 by the 
German newspaper, The \nitowoc 
Post.” The English translation was 


Prepared by Dr. Henry A. Koch, 
Manitowoc, Remarks in parentheses are 
thote of Dr. Koch, a retired pastor of the 
Wisconsin Ey. n Synod, 


The pretty little village, 
which ars the attractive 
name of Two Rivers, calls to 
our attention the names of 
many illustrious families that 
added great lustre to the com- 
munity. 

Here two rivers unite and 
empty into the mighty Lake 
Michigan (the Indian name for 
Great Water) 

Here history of varied im- 

ortance was also made. 

erybody seems to be very 
busy. Many new houses, larger 
and smaller, are being built, all 
of them revealing a spirit of 
enterprise. Others are being 
repaired or improved. Many 
novel things are being planned 
to ths great amazement of the 


citizens and revealing an ever 
busy magistracy. 

Much activity is also being 
observed in the various fac- 
tories. A new life saving station 
is also being built. If good 
weather continues to prevail, 
then the architects and master 
builders, Pitz and Groll, hope to 
complete the very represen- 
tative structure. Then all of the 
inhabitants of this energetic 
and venturesome village can 
restfully await the coming of 
colder and less agreeable 
weather in autumn, foretold by 
the weather prophets. (In those 
days, as well as today, the 
weather prophets often did not 
and still do not foretell the ac- 
tual weather to be expected, 
but only their personal surmis- 
ings on the basis of charts and 
reports. Only too often they ful- 
ly missed the mark, yet then 
and now they rarely admit their 
errors, if their foreboding fail. 
They seem to think that we 
have forgotten what they once 
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tried to foretell and conjec- 
tured). 

The new chimney of the 
Mueller Brewing Co. is also 
beginning to’ reach into the 
skies and the masons often 


have to fare harsh winds to 
complete their task. This work 
will also soon be completed to 
the great joy and satisfaction of 
all of the citizens of Two 
Rivers 

The citizens of Two Rivers 
are a friendly class of people, 
Theirs is a cheerful, buoyant, 
optimistic view of life, They 
reveal it in their everyday life 
and in the performance of their 
tasks. They wish to complete 
them promelly and satisfac- 
torily, It is indeed an enterpris- 
ing community. They also like 
to look back and review their 
performed tasks as to success 
and failure. Grandfather and 
Grandmother like to view their 
past performances very op- 
timistically, only to discover 
that the present generation, 
their noble offspring, does not 
view their past achievements 
as favorably and are inclined to 
esteem their own present 
achievements more highly and 
not objectively. (Such is life 


and human nature, All of us are 
inclined to write I with a capital 
letter and you with a very small 
letter, yet it nevertheless 
behooves our present genera- 
tion never to forget the great 
obstacles our forebears had to 
overcome and the hard and 
very strenuous work they had 
to perform day after day to 
achieve what they now have 
and proudly call their own 
True gratitude and humility 
are indeed very rare virtues in 
this sinful world of ours.) 

The grandparents like to 
recall to their grandchildren 
and neighbors, how they had to 
build ‘ir home under great 
hardships, while the present 
generation can do it much 
quicker and easier with their 
many clever modern con- 
trivances and machines which 
the forebears lacked. This fact 
should make all of us more 
humble and grateful. 

Even though the early begin- 
nings of the village go back not 


much farther than one hundred 
years, many events of great im- 
portance took place, of which 
our present generation should 
take due cognizance. 

To exemplify these observa- 
tions, we ere like panes 
out the past and present histor 
of the C Winkelnueller family, 
to illustrate the past and pre- 
sent influence on our time and 
age. Mr. and Mrs. C 
Winkelmueller owned a tan- 
nery along one of the Two 
Rivers. Their business connec: 
tions, at last reached out as far 
as Milwaukee and Chicago. The 
present gigantic 
establishments of Pfister and 
Vogel, Gallun and Sons, 
Zoehrlaut and Co., were in 
those also in their beginnings. 
All of them were closely con- 
nected and befriended with one 
another. This inner union and 
unity dates back to humbler 
begirmings everywhere. Thus 
the little Village of Two Rivers 


(now it is an enterprising city) 


rise exists in early Two Rivers 


also played an integral part and 
atill plays an important role in 
many larger cities and com- 
munities. Thus the little waves 
of life venture out into the open 
sea of life and at times, even 
roar mightily. 

Our present generation views 
all of these events and happen- 
io altogether differently, yet 
all of us should never forget our 

ast moorings. If our forebears 

ad not paved the way and per 
formed many an arduous task 
and laid the solid foundations 
for the present enterprises, we 
might have very little to boast 
of 


Among those humble beginn- 
ings, we also include the labors 
and successes of the C. 
Winkelmuellers. Even though 
very little of the former tanning 
industry along the Two Rivers 
is still left, we might call atten- 
tion also to the mighty. rise of 


(12,1982 
devel into ‘ever widening 
industries and the rapid growth 
of the Village. 

We might also call attention 
to the small and humble begin- 
nings of the Koenig Aluminum 
Factory. Today it is one of the 
largest industries spread 
throu; t our United States 
and also in many regions of the 
wider world. Our future lies 
lastly in the hands of our Lord 
on high. 


It is up to us to perform our 
task faithfully and to the best of 
our ability. The hard work of 
our forbears and their suc- 
cesses should urge all of us to 
strain our best efforts to do 
likewise. The like and similar 
successes may await us as they 
were granted to our illustrious 
and hardworking forebears. 

October 31, 1907 

Dr. Henry A. Koch, 


the once very small Hamilton Translator —_ 
Industries. Many humble (The remarks in parentheses 
beginnings in Two Rivers have are those of the undersigned.) 


ounty settler comes from Pilsen, Bohemia 


Editor's note: The following is part of » 
series of translations into English from an 


translation was prepared by Dr, 
Henry A. Koch, Manitowoc. Remarks 


pareptheses are those of Dr. Koch 
Are 24,1992 
When one occasionally has an 
tunity to hear one of the 
older settlers recall personal 
history, the olden times become 
alive anew. 
When we hear them recall 
events of their past life, we 
in to realize that the early 
settlers did indeed play an im- 
it role in the development 
of our community. All of the 
many items placed together 
before us offer us a vivid pic- 
ture of their past life and the 
trying times, in which they liv- 
ed and which they mastered. It 
may have seemed insignificant 
to them at the time, yet it is, 
nevertheless, of great im- 
portance, if one would try to 
gain a true and objective pic- 
ture of the past. (We must 
never forget 


it we owe more 


to our forebears and the hard 
work they had to perform to 
gain what they now have and 
can call their own than we are 
willing to admit and will 
perhaps also never fully realize 
and appreciate. Our idea of the 
selfmade man lets us so often 
forget and ignore those basic 
facts. 


It also reveals great ig- 
norance and, at times, even ar- 
rogance to look down on the 
humbler work of the forebears 
and to boast of our present 
achievements, We surely do not 
want to belittle present great 
achievements, yet an objective 
appraisal of thepmeseny and the 
past will reveal that much of 
the grain we are reaping today 
came from the seed sown in the 

ast. Without the blessin, 


rom on high, we too would 
have little to boast of. A more 
objective study of history’ 
whether in a larger or smaller 
field, should make and keep us 
humble and grateful.) 


One of the older settlers in 
our County was Mr. Blasius 
Meidl, who is now enjoying his 
eve of life in our midst. He hails 
from the illustrious city of 
Pilsen in Bohemia (the present 
Czechoslovakia). This city 
‘owes its great fame not only to 
its famous beer, which is brew- 
ed here to this day, but also to 
many great historical events of 
the past. It played a very 
significant role in history. 


(The author is evidently 
referring to General Wallens: 
teins’s role in the history of 
Pilsen, He had his military 
headquarters in Pilsen for a 
while and played a significan- 
trole in the Thirty Years’ War 
of 1618-1638. General 

Wallenstein was born in 
Bohemia. His parents belonged 
to the Protestant nobility, At 
first he was reared in the Pro- 
testant faith of the Moravian 
Brethren. The early death of 
his Protestant parents, 
however, placed him under the 
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care of a Roman Catholic un- 
cle, who sent him to a Jesuit 
school, and he thus became a 
convert to Roman Catholicism. 
He joined the army and soon 
became a foremost general due 


to his rare talents. He was 
defeated by the Swedish 
general, Gustayus Adolphus, in 
the Battle of Luetzen in 1632. 
Because he sought to achieve a 
more peaceful settlement of the 
War, he was accused by the 
Romanists of treason. He was 
assassinated in Eger. 
acter and role in 
history has been judged dif- 
ferently by Romanist and Pro- 
testant historians, The German 
poet Schiller also strove to por- 
tray his role in history in his 
drama of Wallenstein. A true 
and objective evaluation of his 
character and role will always 
remain a mystery. He was, in- 
deed, a man of great talent and 
ambition.) 


Asa young married man, Mr. 
Meid] emigrated to the Promis- 
ed Land of America in the year 
1866, to found a new home for 
himself, He succeeded in 
achieving this through much 
toil and industry. After a long 
time of sailing, lasting eight 


full weeks in a sailing vessel, he 
finally landed in Quebec’ in 
Canada. From there he set out 
on foot with his wife and finally 
landed in our vicinity. Here he 
found work as a mason in the 
firm of Michael Kellner, the 
founder of Kellnersville. His 
‘wages amounted to about $1.25 
per day, with board. Even at 
that it was an immense dif- 
ference from the humble wages 
he would have earned in his 
homeland in Bohemia at the 
time. There he would have 
received 55 Kreutzer per day. 
Of these, he would have had to 
hand over 5 Kreutzer to his 
master. ( A Kreutzer was the 
hundredth part of a Gulden, 
similar to the German Pfennig, 
penny. The Kreutzer got its 
name from the cross that was 
engraved on one side of the 
coin.) 


After Mr. Meidl had saved 
sufficient rset he purchased 
40 acres of land, mostly forest 


and bushland at,the time. With 


the help of his good neighbors 
he erected a log cabin. Now he 
could begin to expand his home, 
garden and farm. 


to his son-in-law, John Scharen- 
brock. Now he is spending the 
eve of his life in well deserved 
rest and peace and can see and 


It was a happy life, indeed, say that it was surely not spent 
just as hund: of others set-in vain. 
tlers had also spent in building His family and relationship 
and enlarging their own has also greatly increased. Of 
homestead. His industry was his own children, 10 are still 
soon blessed with success. He alive. (In those days, the 


was able to buy a cow, then a 
yoke of oxen, Thus he gradually 
advanced, making im- 
provements, and after many 
ears of hard incessant labor, 
could also claim a modest 
state of wealth. He was able to 
purchase more and more land 
to add to his farm. 

Now he began to build a fine 
home for himself and his fami- 
ly, In the course of many years 
of hard work he could boast of 
owning a farm of 120 acres, 
surely quite an achievement. 
‘The farm he had acquired and 
enlarged with the help of his 
faithful wife. When the time for 
his retirement approached, he 
could hand over this large farm 


parents did not think and 
dream of planned parenthood 
and were blessed with large 
and healthy families.) Forty- 
three grandchildren are also 
alive and cause them much joy. 
Thus we have tried to sketch 
the life and work of one of the 
many early settlers in our com- 
munity. In many respects, the 
life and work of many of the 
early settlers compares well 
with that of Mr. Meidl and his 
family as we have sketched it. 
ary 4, 1909 f 
r. Henry A. hb 
Translator, eS 

(The remarks -cuclosed in 
parentheses are those of the 
undersigned. 


2o<» East German government clings to atheistic philosophy 


7 By REV, DR. HENRY A. KOCH 
Manitowoc 


Again it was our privilege to have revisited 


Eastern Germany 


We had gone to Germany for the first time in 
1912 to study at the University of Leipzig in the 
fields of classical philology: Greek and Latin 
theology and philosophy. Today this University 
is known as Karl Marx University, We were in 
Germany in the service of the Independent 
Lutheran Church, not affiliated with the State 


Church, for 25 years. 


This year we were again privileged to revisit 
Eastern Germany. We joined a Lutheran tour 
under the direction of Pastor Bartling to revisit 
the Luther Sites. We should like to relate some 


of our personal observations. 

In 1945 Germany was defeated in the Second 
World War. Already during the First World 
War President Wilson had said that this war 
was being fought to end all wars. The League of 
Nations was to serve as a constant arbiter for 
the prevention of wars and the maintenance of 
peace. This hope was never fulfilled. Many 
wars have been fought even after the Second 
World War and the League of Nations surely 
has not been able to preserve peace. If they and 
our own leaders had heeded the words of 
Christ, found in Math. 24:6f and Mark 13:6f, 
that there will always be wars and rumors of 
War till the end of all time, they would have 
sensed the folly of their thinking and action. 
Wars are signs of the times and also serve as a 
Scourge of God for the many sins of nations and 
individuals against His moral law, written into 
the heart of every man and underscored by the 
voice of conscience. 


Here one can clearly observe the application 
of the Soviet motto and slogan: four steps 


ahead, one step backward and then again four 
steps ahead. 


ne TOO IEE 
In the Treaty of the Second World War signed 

in Berlin and Potsdam, Germany was divided 
into four sections, the Russians receiving the 

Eastern Section of Germanys Toward the end 

of this war General Patton was already stan- 

ding at the boundary of the Province of 

Brandenburg with his army ready to march in 

and take over. He was ordered to halt and to let 

the Russians march in. They promptly did 

march in and occupied all of the land east of 

the River Elbe, including all of Berlin 

To the occupation of all of Berlin the Western 

Allies objected. They also wanted Berlin to be 

subdivided into four sections. The Russians 

yielded, but demanded that they be given 
another section of Germany. It was granted. 
They demanded all of Thueringen, the very 
heart of Germany, including also the main 
Luther Sites. Here one can clearly obserye the 
application of the Soviet motto and slogan 
four steps ahead, one step backward and then 
again four steps ahead. 

To this day the boundaries of the frontier 
have not been changed. Some Germans tried to 
escape into freedom, most of them failed and 
many were imprisoned, The Berlin Wall was 
built in 1965, making an escape practically im- 
possible Today the whole Eastern frontier is 
hermetically sealed off and barbed-wired and 
machine guns serve as deterrents. 

The Soviet Zone of Eastern Germany com- 
prises an area of about 48,000 square miles, 
about the size of our State of Louisiana. It has 
@ population of about 16,500,000 souls. About 55 
percent of them are Protestants, eight percent 


Roman Catholics, The avowed Soviets belong 
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to no church whatsoever. 

East Berlin is the capital. At present Erich 
Honecker serves as ils president. The country 
is governed by the Volkskammer under strict 
military rule, including 200,000 Soviet soldiers. 
The official name of the country is the German 
Democratic Republic 

In the year 1983 many thousands of Chris- 

. especially Lutherans, have found their 
and still others will journey into astern 

Germany to observe the 500th anniversary of 

the birth of Martin Luther, in Eisleben, on Nov. 

10, 1483. 

Formerly Luther was once viewed as a 
religious fanatic by the present government of 
Eastern Germany. Today he is viewed as a 
social reformer. They see in him the leader of 
the Peasant Uprising in 1525 and the following 
Peasant War against the tyranny of the higher 
classes, the nobles and the knights. The fulfill- 
ment of Luther’s aim will finally come when 
the’ great vision of Marx and Lenin will be 
fulfilled and paradise will reign here on earth 
under the rule of the Proletariat, It seemed ex- 
pedient to them to elevate Luther. At the same 
time it brings in sorely needed marvelous 
revenues into the state coffers. Only casually is 
it mentioned that this year 1983 is also the 100th 
anniversary of Marx's death. 

eee ne nena ee EEE EEE EEE 

Any visitor coming from Western countries 
and passing through Western Germany will at 
once notice the difference when he enters 
Eastern Germany. 


It is true, Luther at first sided with the 
Peasants in their uprising against the 
brutalities perpetrated by the higher classes, 
the noblemen and the knights. He viewed the 
peasants as a downtrodden class, He pleaded 
with the nobles to desist from cruelty and for 
fairness. When the peasants, however, also did 
not refrain and abstain from violence and 
murder, he had no other choice than to ask the 
government to step in and crush the revolt. The 
nobles did crush the revolt ruthlessly, Thomas 
Muenzer, the leader of the Peasant Revolt, and 
many peasants were also slaughtered. Again 
Luther pleaded with the noblemen to be mer- 
ciful, but his plea was disregarded, Luther was 
correct, yet his critics were and still are mer- 
ciless in their criticism of his stand. 

Any visitor coming from Western countries 


and passing through Western Germany will at 
once notice the difference when he enters 
Eastern Germany. The personal incentive to 
preserve and improve one’s lot is lacking, 
where the government takes over and rules 
every phase of human life. The drab ‘ap- 

rance of many homes is very striking. It 
must, however, be admitted that the govern- 
ment has been spending much money to im- 
prove conditions in the civic centers of larger 
and also smaller cities. Much of the rubble 
caused by the ravages of the Second World War 
has been mostly removed. Old, dilapidated 
homes have been razed and many few homes 
have been erected, also many skyscrapers. 
Many Intercontinental Hotels have also been 
built. We were housed in some of them while on 
tour through the country. 

‘The life of the average citizen, however, is on 
a much lower level. In general it must also be 
admitted that the average level in Eastern 
Germany is much higher than in many other 
countries of the Soviet bloc. We had a chance to 
convince ourselves personally. 

Many are afraid to speak out openly for fear 
of being misinterpreted, denounced and 
punished. It is often very difficult to distinguish 
between persons with whom one may be talk, 
ing. In general many citizens feel that they are 
cut off from the rest of the world and practical- 
ly imprisoned. No one can leaye the country ex- 
cept for the rarest occasion. Only after one has 
reached the age of 65 do they allow citizens to 
leave the country, All of these conditions cause 
much depression of spirit and filled our own 
heart with sadness. How grateful should we not 
be for the personal liberty, which we still en- 


Joy. 

The relationship of Church and State is of the 
greatest significance in Eastern Germany. Of- 
ficially the German Government proclaims 
and maintains neutrality in matters of religion, 
worship and conscience. The Church can con: 
duct its own services and instruct its youth and 
also maintain institutions of Christian mercy 
such as orphanages and Old People’s Homes. 
Some theological professors are even salaried 
at their universities by the State, but they lack 
the freedom to speak and write freely. They 
can obtain no books or periodicals from 
Western nations and can only travel within 
their own Soviet bloc. On the average church 
attendance {s better in Eastern than in Western 
Germany, where no such restrictions exist 
Church history teaches us that in times of 
stress and Pormeeutiog religious fervor is much 
greater than in times of peace even though 
such times are also needed for the spreading of 
the Gospel. : 

In spite of the fact that the East German 
Government proclaims neutrality in matters of 
religion and conscience, it nevertheless re- 
mains a government opposed to the Christian 
faith and tenaciously clings to the atheistic, 
materialistic philosophy of Marx and Lenin, 
Karl Marx was once asked what his principal 
aim was. He replied: to dethrone God and 
destroy capitalism. ‘ 

The real aim of the disciples: of Marx is 
revealed in their nullification of confirmation 
by introducing and demanding youth dedica- 
tion, whith they call Jugendweihe. After a 
thorough ' instruction of the youth in’ the 
teachings of Marx and Lenin the youth must 
solemnly swear that they abdicate the Chris- 
tian faith and belief in God and fully accept the 
communistic worldview, Only then and thus is 
it possible to obtain higher grades and posi- 
tions. All they who refuse to accept and 


0 the Youth Dedication must be 
pricy with lesser positions in public life. 
Many young Christians shrink from going that 
far, They will rather want to retain their Chris- 
tian faith and accept lesser positions and pay in 
life. [had a chance to meet some young people 
who had achieved excellent grades in school, 
but who, because of that oath, refused to yield. 

“They remembered the words of Christ: 
“For what is a man profited, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? Or what 

ui 
ae a man give in exchange for his soul’? 
(Matth. 16:26).”’ I can only express my admira- 
tion to and for such young people, to whom 
their future life in heaven after the toils of this 
earthly life means more than anything gained 
in this world, Anxiously I asked myself: What 
stand would many of our own youth take if they 
were forced to face a similar situation? 
eo 
“The Gospel is like a passing shower, which 
never returns to the place where it once has 
been...’ (Martin Luther) 
POSTON 

We were privileged anew to revisit the 
Luther Sites and also became aware of the 


“revived interest in Luther in Eastern Ger- 


While pondering the relationship bet- 
ween Chuizch aa Statewe were reminded of 
Luther’s prophetic words: ‘The Gospel is like 
a passing shower, which never retums to the 
place where it once has been. Asia Minor had 
it, now they have the Turk, and you Germans 
must not think that you are going to have the 
Gospel forever, for ingratitude and contempt of 
the Gospel will take it away from you. Grab it 
while you still can! Lazy hands will have an 
evil day!’ To a very great extent this has 
already happened in Germany and who knows 
what the future may bring? it is a grave warn- 
ing not only to Germany, but to all the world. 


Ours is still a land of religious liberty and we 

are truly grateful for this great and rare bless- 
ing, yet we too must ever be on our guard. lest 
it also be taken away from us and our offspr- 
ing. The same enemies of the Christian faith 
that now dominate a greater portion of 
Europe are also intent on laying their hands on 
our possessions and on depnving us of the 
same, Here too, we are reminded of a word of 
Lenin spoken shortly before his death in 1924, 
after he had pocketed Russia as the first ripe 
fruit in Europe: “First we will take Eastern 
Europe, then the masses of Asia and at last we 
Shall encircle the last bastion of capitalism, the 
United States, We shall not have to attack. It 
will fall like an overripe frujt into our hands..’* 
Did not Kruschev make a similar statement a 
little later? Let us not take these words lightly 
and try to water them down. The enemies of 
the Christian faith are in dead eamest and will 
not rest until their goal is reached. 


‘The mighty Roman Empire finally collapsed 
after a reign of almost 1,000 years, because of 
inner moral corruption and decay. The same 
fate may befall us unless the rising tide of im- 
morality is stemmed and halted among high 
and low. Thus, Scriptures and history teach us, 
We can but hope and pray that our gracious 
Lord on High may ward this off and make us 
willing to mend our brokendown fences. With 
these and like thoughts in mind, we visited 
Easter Germany and also returned to our | 
native shores. t 


Dr. Henry A. Koch 
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Editor's note: The following is part of a 
series of English translations from an an. 
nual or year book pablished [n 1911 by the 
German newspaper, “The Manitowoc 
Post.” The English translations were 
prepared by Dr. Henry A, Koch, 
Manitowoc, retired pastor of the Wiscon: 
sin By. Lutheran Synod, Dr. Koch found 
the German annual among records 
belonging to his late parents, © the Rev 
Frederick Koch and Minna, nee Damier, 
Manitowoc. Remarks in parentheses are 
those of Dr. Koch, 


‘The first murder in Manitowoc 

When the men were clearinj 
the grounds for the laying of the 
foundation for the new home of 
Captain William Abel on North 
Ninth St., they discovered a 
portion of a human skull about 
three feet beneath the surface 
Police Chief Pierce, who hap- 
pened to pass by while they 
were digging, told them that 
they had found the grave of a 
white man who had become the 
victim of Indian malice. 

Mr. Pierce recalled that his 
father had told him about the 
Sad happening while he was 
still a very young boy. His 
father also told him that the old 
Indian Chief Mexico had told 
him the story. 

Chief Mexico had once been 
the leader and chief of the Chip- 
pewa Indian Tribe, residing in 
this vicinity (I recall that in the 
days when I was at the home of 
My maternal grandparents, the 
Carl Damler family of Two 


Rivers, that the southern sec- 
tion of Two Rivers bordering 
Lake Michigan was called the 
Mexico Side in honor of Chief 
Mexico, 

Mr. Pierce could not recall 
the details of what his father 
had once told him, since he at 
the time was only a very young 
boy. Thus the details’ of the 
tragic story were only very 
vague in his memory. In the 


& local library, however, there is 


a book that reports the details 
of what his father had once told 
him. It is Volume IV of the 
State Historical Collections of 
the State Historical Society. (I 
lacked both the time and the op- 
portunity to ascertain whether 
this Volume still exists and has 
the recorded story.) 

In his Memoirs on page 164 
Colonel Ebenezer Childs, a 
former businessman of Green 
Bay, who later on resided in La 
Crosse, Wis., reported that the 
Regimental Surgeon, Dr. Wm. 
L. Madison stationed in Fort 
Howard in Green Bay, had ob- 
tained leave in 1821 to visit his 
former home in Kentucky. 
Together with two soldiers he 
Started out on foot walking 
along the shore of Lake 
Michigan on their way to 
Chicago. Near the site where 
the present City of Manitowoc 
is located and while his compa- 
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"White man is first victim of Indian malice 


nions had gone ahead of him, a 
shot was heard coming from so- 
meone lying in ambush. The 
Doctor immediately fell to the 
ground, fatally wounded. One 
of the accompanying soldiers at 
once jumped on the horse of the 
Doctor and hurried back to 
Green Bay to obtain help. When 
another doctor and other 
soldiers had arrived, Dr. 
Madison had already died. He 
was buried at the very site with 
military honors. 

All attempts to ascertain the 
assassin proved to be in vain, 
The many voiced threats of 
wanting to make war on the 
Chippewa Indian Tribe finally 
induced Chief Mexico to hand 
over the Indian Ketaukah for a 
trial. He was found to be the 
one who had fired the bullet. He 
confessed his guilt but also 
declared that he had always 
been a friend of the white man 
and could not explain what had 
induced him to commit the 
deed. For the first trial he was 
taken to Fort Howard in Green 
Bay and then to Detroit. There 
he and another Indian were 
placed on trial and found guil- 
ty. Both Indians were hanged 
A similar description of the 
case is to be found in the above 
mentioned State Historical Col- 
lections. This is therefore the 
Story of the Lonesome Gr: 


under the Pines. 
April 3, 1963 


Story of An Old Bell in Two 


Rivers 
Following the suggestion of 
Alderman Wm. Luebke of the 
Third Ward in Two Rivers, 
Wis., one of the old residents of 
the City, the bell, which once 
served the various purposes of 
the old Chair Factory, was 
donated to the Third Ward to let 
its melodious tones resound 
throughout the City for the 
benefit of all citizens. 
The Chair Factory, founded 
ae x 


by the New England Manufac- 
turing Co,, can truly be called 
the first and oldest factory in 
‘Two Rivers. In those days, all 
factories had their bells which 
served as timekeepers and an- 
nouncers for the various 
meetings. When those bells 
were heard, all of the laborers 
and residents living nearby 
knew what the tolling of the bell 
implied for them, From 1846 till 
1896, this bell kept on tolling. In 
1896 the factory was closed. All 
of the older residents of Two 
Rivers will surely recall its toll- 
ing. 
When the old factory no 
longer served its purpose, the 
old bell was also stored away 
Due to the efforts of Alderman 
Luebke it was again put to use, 
Now it adorns the Tower of the 
Fire and Meeting House of Two 
Rivers. There it serves as a 
reminder of the past and pre- 
sent. Mr. Bradly of the. Two 
Rivers Woodware Co. has 
donated the bell to the City. 
(Today, the old Engine, Fire 
Station and Meeting House in 
the upper floor exists no more. 
It had to be removed for the 
building of the new Hamilton 
Community House. Whether 
and where the bell is preserved 
and still serving a purpose, we 
are unable to say. Two 
residences of former old 
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residents had to be removed, 
the one belonging to the Carl 
Kirst family, the owner of the 
former Carl Kirst Pharmacy, 
which still exists although in’a 
greatly changed form. The 
other residence was that of our 
maternal grandparents, the 
Carl Damler Family. Other 
quarters were provided for 
them by the City. In our 
chidhood days we were 
privileged to spend a year in 
Two Rivers at the home of our 
maternal grandparents, Our 
paternal grandparents, the 
George Koch family, lived on 
the South Side of Two Rivers, 
known as Mexico Side at the 
time. 

We attended the parochial 
school of St. John Lutheran 
Church. Our aunt, Miss Tina 
Damler, was one of the 
teachers, Our teacher was Mr. 
Wetzel. We still recall very 
vividly how he insisted on order 
and discipline in his classes 
With the frequent use of the fid- 
die bow on our knuckles, very 
effectively and at times also 
rather painfully and not easily 
forgotten.. Today the tables ap- 
parently are greatly turned and 
the teachers are being taken to 
task by the parents, urged on 
by their children to charge and 
sue the teachers for such 
disciplinary action. It is very 


probable that such action is on- 
ly too often taken by parents 
who reveal laxity and even lack 
of discipline in their homes. In 
days gone by such action only 
took place in ultimate cases, 
yet there was also greater 
discipline both at home and in 
school. When we walked to 
school, we often heard the bell 
tolling from the Engine House 
and also at many other times. 
We arereminded of the wonder- 
ful days of our youth in the 
past, which will never return 
and cannot be conjured back 
again. We should, however, like 
to present to our readers with 
two poems written by pioneers. 
Since we have no poetic vein 
within us whatsoever, our 
readers will have to be satisfied 
with a prosaic translation on 
our part.) 


The Lament of the Red Man 
and the Boast of the White Man 

He said: ‘‘No more fishes to 
be found in the rivers, no deer 
and roe in the woods, since the 
white man came and has shot 
off his gun too often and killed 
too many deer. We large cities, 
yet this too passes by. Soon the 
red man will be laid to rest. He 
can no longer withstand. Great 
is the “Manitou” of the white 
man. How long? 
A poem of Caspar Busch 


The Hard Labor and Blessed 
Fruit of the Pioneer 


Yes those were hard times in- 
deed in which the pioneer with 
much hard toil and strugglis 
overcame and then receiv 
the reward for his hard inces- 
Sant work. With his axe and 
spade and much labor and 
sweat he at last was able to 
reap from his soil the fruit of 
his hard toil. He leveled the 
forests with his axe and with his 
spade and plough prepared the 
soil for the reaping of a harvest 
and thus gained his 
maintenance for himself and 
his family. He also took part in 


the meetings of the people in — 


wise counseling. Even though 
he may not have been a leader 
among them, yet he too could 
offer his wise counsel for the 
benefit of all, thus also opening 
new paths for the future. This 
same aera and pro- 
Sressive spirit keeps on inspir- 
ing him and his clfsoring and 
will ultimately crown his inces- 
sant labors with a well desery- 
ed reward for his’ great effort. 
Great is the “Manitou” of the 
White Man! 

A poem of Kara Giorg 

The remarks enclosed in 


parentheses are those of the — 


undersigned. 
Dr. Henry A. Koch 
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By REV. DR. 
HENRY A. KOCH 
(The following report is not a 
translation of an article taken 
from the Manitowoc Post but 
rather an excerpt culled from a 
| Teport on the Hundred Years of 
“Grace of the Ev. Lutheran 
‘Church in Rockwood: 1886-1966. 
Its present pastor is the Rev. 
Herbert Kesting, residing in 
Mishicot. 


Most of the information for 
this Anniversary Pamphlet was 
fathered by Pastor Th. Saver 
who served as a vacancy pastor 
at the time. The pioneer mis- 
sion work was carried out by 
the pastors of the surrounding 
congregations: the Pastors 
Quehl, Huebner, Franz, 
Reinhard Pieper and 
Machmiller, the latter only for 
half a year, until 1860 and by 
the Pastors Keibel, Sieker and 

- Kionha of neighboring 


tion. In 
Teached 
Charch in Mishicot in 

—the calling of a pastor. "This ar- 


rs Rockwood pione 


rangement prevails to this day. 
We should like to call attention 
to some of the more general 
observations that also shed ad- 
ded light on the pioneer days 
this section of our Manitowoc. 
County.) 

The times between 1850 and 
1970 were indeed times of great 
changes along the Lake Shore. 
Many — immigrants, largely 
from Germany, came to our 
shores. For many of them it 
had been pictured as the Pro- 
mised Land. Ship owners and 
land agents had described the 
country in the most glowing col 
ors and many immigrants were 
led to believe that “the roast 
squabs fly right into one’s 
mouth.” In truth the beginnings 
were indeed very trying for 
most settlers. They did find the 
land to be very fertile and the 
climate favorable. With much 
hard work they could make a 
living for themselves and their 
families. 

In 1847 Manitowoc numbered 
89 souls; in 1860, this number 
had already risen to 3,676 souls. 
Manitowoc County also enjoyed 
a corresponding th. In 
those days there were few 


roads. In summer they were 
very dusty, in spring and fall, 
very muddy and in winter, 
often snowbound. 

A good number of souls were 
also very much concerned 
about their spiritual well being 
They responded to the mis 
sionary efforts of the surroun- 
ding pastors who strove to 
preach the Word of God to them 
and to gather them into con- 
gregations. The Lutheran con- 
gregation in Rockwood was 
Organized in 1866 under the 
name: The First Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Kossuth. 
The meeting was held in the 
Town of Kossuth School. It is of 
interest to note the names of the 
founders: August Mueller, 
August Schuette, Freidrich 
Hardrath, Gottfried Oestreich, 
F. Resen, Friedrich Zeddies, 
John Krumdick, Wilhelm 
Kloszinske, August Puls, 
Wilhelm Hoeltje, Schmidt and 
Brandt. Two of the subscribers 
to the constitution of the con- 
gregation were unable to write 
their name. They signified their 
assent by making three crosses. 
‘Their names were entered later 
on. 


A first house of worship was 
built on a small parcel of land 
belonging to the Friedrich Har- 
drath family. It was erected at 
an intersection of the road in 
the unincorporated Village of 
Rockwood. Trees were cut 
down by the members on the 
site of the O.Schuette farm_On 
their shoulders they carried the 
hewn lumber to the site of the 
new church. A carpenter was 
engaged to erect the first 
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ers concerned about spiritual well being | 


church. It was a very small and 
simple building. In this little 
church the members were serv- 
ed with the Word and the 
Sacraments for the next 38 
years. 

The members also resolved to 
have each family contribute $2 
annually toward the salary of 
the pastor. An initial entrance 
fee was also charged amoun- 
ting to another $3. In the first 
years the annual expenses of 
the small congregation 
amounted to less than $100 an. 
Nually. Neither difficulty of 
travel, however, nor lack of 
money kept the members from 
hearing the Word of God. Of one 
couple it was told that they 
regularly walked to church 
from Shoto to Rockwood, a 
distance of about four miles 
(Today, only too many find it 
too far to walk the like number 
of blocks, more or less, to 
church.) At first these 
members were served by the 
pastors of First German 
Lutheran Church in Manitowoc 
and then by pastors of the 
Lutheran Church in Maribel. 

Among the notes we also 
discovered an excerpt taken 


from the History of Manitowoc 
County: “There was little 
money, coin was scarce. The 
cost of living was high com- 
pared with the earnings. The 
fare was simple. The clothing 
was plain» much of it 
homemade. There was a great 
deal more than room enough 
for all. The struggle to survive 
was at worst a competition with 
nature. Hard winters and thick 
woods were the most serious 
impediments. No one was very 
Tich nor helplessly poor.” The 
church records bear this out. 
For years, up to 1901, the total 
expenses including the pastor's 

alary, were only $121.04 an- 
nually. A barn located on the 
church property was rented out 
for 75 cents per annum. 

In 1902 a decision was reach- 
ed to call a pastor who would 
serve both the church in 
Mishicot and in Rockwood. 
During the pastorate of Pastor 
Zell the congregation began to 
grow in size and the need of a 
larger church was felt. Addi- 
tional land was purchased from 
the Hardraths and the present 
church was built in 1941. Inner 
and outer changes and im- 


rovements were made, but the 
Fasc structure is still the same 
and is an ornament to the 
Village of Rockwood stationed 
along the main highway. In 1961 
an educational unit was added 
for the religious instruction of 
the youth ra well-as for con- 
Bregational meetings. It can 
also serve as overflow space in 
connection with the regular ser- 
vices. 

The history of this congrega- 
tion is typical for the gradual 
growth of congregations 

tour ‘county. The 

development of this one con- 
gregation exemplifies to a cer- 
tain extent the need and desire 
for religious worship and il- 
lustrates the meaning of the 
Word of God that man does not 
live of bread alone, but by the 
use of the Word of God The 
people in Rockwood truly are 
and surely have-a right to be 
very proud of their little village 
with its various industrial, civic 
and religious enterprises. 

Thus hamlet after hamlet 
and village after villa, 

lually came into being. ia 
irst humble huts and homes,” 
more pretentious 


then 


mae, 
residences, and in all of them 

larger or smaller churches. The 
desire and feeling of a need for 
a_site of religious worship 
within the community was very 
prominent in the early 

of our community. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that it will be 
retained... Religious liberty 
found within our shores was 
what induced many im= 
migrants to come to our coun- 
try. We sincerely hope that this 
pint and concern will not only 
survive but also a 


strong motivating fo the 
future for old and young alike. 
Our forebears with 


them this desire and need of 
religious worship. May we of 
the present and future genera- 
tions also preserve it in our 
midst. It is our best guarantee 
for the future. : 
In spite of the many attempts 
even estoy the Teigioes 
even e religious in-~ 
fluence in our it behooves all of 
us to heed that motto inscribed - 
also. on our coins and bank ; 
notes: In God We Trust. 3 
Dr. Henry A Koch : 
(The remarks in parentheses 
are those of the undersigned 
eee 
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Early emigrants 


Editor's note: The following Is part of a 
series of English translations from a year 
book published in i911 by the German 
Newspaper, “The Manitowoc Post.” The 
English translation was prepared by the 
Kev, Dr. Henry A, Koch, Manitowoc, The 
articles were written in German on the 


Mate mentioned at the conclusion of the 
translation. 


Rev, Dr, Henry A. Koch 

Last Friday the Manitowoc 
Historical Society held a 
meeting which it devoted to the 
Town of Gibson in our 
Manitowoc County. Dr. F. E. 
Westgate presented a very 
carefully prepared and com- 
prehensive lecture on the 
history of the Town of Gibson 
Very vividly did he portray the 

st history. His father had 
been the second chairman of 
{he Town and one of his 
brothers had been one of the 
first soldiers to fall in a battle 
of the Civil War 

From the past records it can 
be gleaned that the Town of 
Gibson was once a part and por- 
tion of the Town of Two Rivers. 
Later on when more settlers ar- 
rived, il was separated from 
the Town of Two Rivers and 
made a part and portion of the 
Town of Mishicot. Later on, the 
Towns of Mishicot and Gibson 
were united and formed one 
community. The Town of Gib- 
son had \o give up Section 36 
which would then be a part of 
Mishicot. 

The first man to settle in the 
Town of Gibson was Jacob 
Vieau, who settled here in 1705. 
He was a relative of Solomon 
Juneau’ one of the first white 
setilers in Milwaukee. Travel- 
ing through this territory he 
resolved to stop in Gibson and 
then also settled here. He im- 
mediately erected a trading 
post with the Indians and also 
maintained it successfully for 
many years, The Indians pro- 
nounced his name *‘Jambo.”’ To 
this day the brook where Jacob 
Vieau had erected his trading 
post is known as Jambeau’s 
Creek 

The first man to settle here 
permanently was Eduard 
Braun» This happened in the 
early Fifties. Soon J.E, Pellet 
followed him. He was the 
grandfather of the Sheriff 
Walter Pellet. Pellet had come 
from the Village of Gibson in 
the State of Pennsylvania. He 
gave his new home the name of 
the place where he had been 
born. Then a number of other 
Yankee ‘settlers came from 
Vermont. Among them we men- 
tion the Westgates, the Hudsons 
and others. Most of them settl- 
ed in the region, where later on 
a post office was established 
known as Larrabee 

The Village of Larrabee 
derives its name from Judge 
Larrabee, who had been a cir- 
cuit judge’ in the county for 
many a year. Dr. Westgate also. 
offered a survey on the 


historical origin of some of the 
churches and schools in this 
vicinity. The first church was 
founded in 1857 and the school 
one year earlier, in 1856. The 
first while child born in this 
region was Sophia Thompson 
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First Bohemian Settlementin 
Manitowoc County 


When Dr. Westgate had 
finished his lecture and descrip- 
tion of the Town of Gibson, the 
former Judge Schenian 
reported on the first Bohemian 
settlement. He too offered 
many fine observations and 
notes of importance on the first 
Bohemian settlement, Judge 
Schenian had also come from 
the Town of Gibson. His mother 
was of Bohemian origin, his 
father of German descent. His 
father had served as a soldier in 
the Civil War. In a very 
humorous and jocose way, the 
Judge reported the relationship 
existing between Bohemians 
and the Irish. Although no 
Irishman had lived in this 
region till then, the Bohemians 
nevertheless viewed everyone 
who Was not of Bohemian origin 
as being an. Irishman. The 
Bohemian settlement lay in the 
southwestern section of the 
village. The river separated the 
two groups. 

The Judge also reminisced on 
some of the conditions existing 
in the days of his youth. He 
related how his parents lived 1 
a little log cabin which had a 
wooden floor, something that 
was considered very rare and 
precious in those days. The 
school also was a log cabin fill- 
ed with very primitive fur- 
niture. The first teacher was 
Charles Kind. He had been his 
teacher for many years. In the. 
earlier years all conversed with 
one another in broken English. 
Now a wider use of fluent 
English was more widespread. 
Among the prominent families 
he mentioned the Sharas, the 
Kriwineks, the Fishers and the 
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Shimoneks. A descendant of the 
latter family now resides in 
Manitowoc. An older resident, 
named John Yanda, lives in 
Tisch Mills. He is said to have 
written a report on the Bohe- 
mian seltlement in the Town of 
Gibson. Later on it was lo 
become a part of the history of 
(he Bohemians in America. 


The Zander Family 


A no less interesting lecture 
was delivered (hal same even- 
ing by Mr. Edward Zander Sr.. 
The Zander Post Office gets its 
name from him. Today the 
venerable gentleman has 
already reached the age of 82 
years. It is truly inspiring to 
hear him telling, with words 
coming from his heart, about 
the early cultural beginnings in 
this vicinity. It is true, it is just 
another Story of another 
pioneer family which was able 
to transform a life once subject 
to great privation to a very 
pleasant one in old age. A 
similar course was experienced 
in the beginning by all of them, 
yet all of them could al the end 
enjoy a very pleasant eve of 
life. 


In the year of our Lord, 1850, 
Mr. Zander, a carpenter by 
trade residing in Hamburg, 
Germany, was persuaded by a 
friend to emigrate to America. 
One day he and his friend, who 
had persuaded him, crossed the 
briny deep of the Atlantic and 
headed for New York. After a 
voyage frought with many 
perils, they safely landed in 
New York. The hope for a bet- 
ter future was the only one the 
two friends could cherish at the 
time, 


After their landing in New 
York, the only possession the 
wo friends could call their own 
were $2. Courageously they set 
out from New York for 
Milwaukee, the hoped for goal 
When they arrived in Chicago, 
they were immediately pressed 
into service by a large fire 
which had to be quenched and 
brought under control. 


At last they landed in 
Milwaukee. There they found 
work in the Dutcher Factory. 
At that time the factory stood 
on the present site of the 
Plankinton Hotel. 

They worked hard. The 
money they had earned they 
deposited in a bank. Soon their 
heart was filled with the 
feverish desire to move on ngr- 
toward, They set oul on the 
road to Green Bay. Traveling 
along the Lakeshore they arriv- 
ed at Mishicot. There they 
struck a deal with a land agent 
named Ullrich, Mr, Ullrich 
handed them a chart on which 


settle in 
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Gibson 
they could see the lands which 
were for sale by the Govern- 
ment. They were told to look for 
places on which maple trees 
Stood and were plentiful. Such 
land would be their best pur- 
chase for the future. In Section 
Four, where the Zander Post 
Office now stands, they pur- 
chased land and made a small 
down Peyisat to secure the 
right of preemption. 

Now they hurried back to 
Milwaukee on foot {o get the 
money they needed for the full 
purchase of (he land. Upon ar- 
rival they discovered to their 
sad regret that the bank had 
declared bankruptcy in the 
meantime. : 


Now they again had to take 
on work to gain the necessary 
funds for the purchase of the 
land. In February they thought 
they had saved enough money 
to be able to return to Gibson. 
They had to travel over land 
covered with much ice and 
snow. They also brought along 
two wooden chests, which had 
also served them as beds 
enroute. When they had arrived 
at the purchased farm, they im- 
mediately sought out a 
favorable site for their home, 
They selected four large trees 
to serve as pillars. The younger 
trees were cut down and made 
into lumber. 


Gradually they were able to 
cover the home with boards. 
For the time being they found 
lodging and food in a logging 
camp. Now: they at least hat 
their food and bedding. 

A Mr. Kappel joined them in 
the building. Later on he 
became the owner of the Tur- 
nhalle, a gymnasium in 
Manitowoc. 

The house, which they had 
built for themselves, was ve 
small and meager indeed. 
Space in it was so limited that 
not all could sleep at the same 
time but had to sleep in turns 
during the night: 


In the following year, the 
parents of Mr. Zander also 
crossed the ocean to join them, 
Mr. Zander gave his parents his 
own farm and returned (o his 
carpenter's trade. His father 
was overjoyed to have a farm 
which he could call his own. He 
considered himself to be truly a 
nobleman indeed. Unfortunate 
ly he did not live very long to be 
able to enjoy his new 
homestead, yet the other 
members of the Zander family 
Stayd on the premises and im- 
proved their property greatly. 
They became some of the most 
prominent and wealthiest 
families in this community. 

March 17, 1910 

Dr. Henry A. Koch, 

Translator. 
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Whatindu 


The rapic growth of our City of Manitowoc 
Surely strikes and pleases us. Many were the 
Teasons that induced them to come and stay in 
Manitowoc and to make it their hometown. We 
should like to report one interesting and 
humorous instance. cs 

When the German Day was celebrated in 
Manitowoc, Mr. Hubert Falge reported in a 
Very interesting and humorous way how he 
happened to decide to stay in Manitowoc and to 
make it his final abode. He had come to 
Manitowoc on one of the many merchant ships 
that crossed and plied on Lake Michigan to 
enter our harbor. The ships would halt and 
dock at the different ports to unload and load 
merchandise and also ed passengers 
at the same time. In those days ships, horse 
and buggy and horseback were the only means 
of transportation and ships took care of the 
main traffic and transportation of wares and 
passengers along the shores of the Lake. There 
were still only a very limited means of 
transportation in those pioneer days in our 
country. 

Mr: Falge also landed in Manitowoc. He had 
absolutely no intention or desire to stay in 
Manitowoc. It so happened that another 
Passenger on board had painted such a 
favorable picture of Manitowoc and its ad- 
vantages and possibilities that he at least 
Wanted to make the best use of his time while 
the ship lay in dock. While he was meandering 
along the main street of the little village of 
Manitowoc, a man approached him, adorned 
with a white vest and of opulent stature and in- 
quired of him, who he was, from where he had 
come and whither he was going. He had espied 
pies stoner sve Ea lane 
question him. had a lengthy exchange of 
thoughts and words. When he noticed that Mr. 
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Falge also was on the lookout for a future home 
and yet rather uncertain as to where he would 
finally stay, he at once told him: “You had bet 
ter stay right here in Manitowoc.” He con- 
tinued his praise of Manitowoc, thinking at the 
same time that he might be a fine acquisition 
to the citizenry of Manitowoc. He promptly ad 
ded: “Manitowoc is fully as good and as pro- 
fitable a place for you to stay as anywhere 
ane 

iow Mr. Falge revealed in a very humorous 
way how that citizen had induced and persuad- 
ed him to make Manitowoc his future abode. At 
the same time, when this well dressed and 
rather stout man was addressing him and try- 
ing to persuade him with his appeal, a sturdy 
fisherman carrying a massive sturgeon came 
passing by. At once the citizen of Manitowoc 
approached the fisherman and asked him: 
“Tell me, Mr. . Levenhagen, how much do you 
want for that fine sturgeon?” The fisherman 
“Well, Mr. Fechter, why do you want 
to know? You do not want to buy it anyway." 
Quickly Mr. Fechter retorted: “Now tell me, 
what do you want for this fish?’’ The fisherman 


replied: “Well, if you insist, give me two shill- 
ings (the shilling a term used for a quarter, 25 
cents at the time). The deal was struck im 
mediately and the fish was brought to the home 
of Mr. Fechter. Phe onlooking observing 
stranger, Mr, Falge, could not believe and 
and ears. If you can get such a 
fine and large fish for such a modest price, then 
this must surely be a land of milk and honey. 
He had come from across the seas and was on 
the lookout for a home in that land of promised 
milk and honey. Why go on? He decided to stay 
in Manitowoc then and there. As quickly as 
possible he hurried back to the dock and to his 
cabin on the ship and carried his baggage out of 
the ship and also sought to find a place where 
he could stay and plan his own future 

This is only one of the very many different 
ways immigrants from abroad came to our 
shores, sought a homestead and took ad- 
vantage of what was offered to them and built 
their own homestead, Very often seemingly 
very little things and episodes induce people to 
make final decisions. Many thousands of dif- 
ferent examples could be mentioned, To be 
sure, the life and experiences of every im 
migrant to our shores could and would tell a 
very different and yet very interesting and in- 
structive story. Just as the life of man starts in 
a small way, also the whole life of every in- 
dividual starts out in a very limited and small 
way, unfolds gradually and it is up to the in- 
dividual to make the best and most of the op- 
portunities offered, 

What would not the history of Manitowoc, ci- 
ty and county alone reveal, if all were known 
and told as Mr . Falge did? 

October 23, 1910 


Nothing new under the sun 


The Jewish Rabbi Ben Akiba once 
paraphrased the words of Solomon, expressed 
in his Ecclesiastes: the Preacher (1:9): 
“Everything there has been there once 
before." (The Jewish Rabbi Ben Akiba lived in 


_the days of the Roman Emperor Hadrian 


(117-138 A.D.) He was a great Jewish scholar 
and interpreter of the Jewish Law recorded in 
the Talmud. Emperor Hadrian had forbidden 
the Jews to teach Jewish Law. Ben Akiba 
nevertheless taught it and was executed for it. 
The Jewish School of Ben Akiba exerted great 
and wide influence with his interpretation of 
Jewish Law with his school and writings. ) 

We were reminded of the proverbial saying 
of Solomon repeated by Ben Akiba one day ina 
conversation with an old settler who referred to 
an event that happened in 1849. A meeting had 
been called in the old schoolhouse of the First 
Ward to arrive at a decision, whether the 
Village of Manitowoc should officially be in- 
corporated as a Village or not. Several owners 
of property of the North Side were opposed to 
the incorporation and had gathered a number 
of loose men to oppose it. They and their follow- 
ing had gathered in front of the schoolhouse 
before the meeting and confronted all men who 
had come for the meeting and persuaded them 
not to vote in favor of the incorporation. They 
succeeded in shooing most of the men away. 
‘They failed, however, to persuade and frighten 
the now deceased, Mr. C. Esslinger. His plea 
for incorporation, however, fell on deaf ears 
and many had opposed it out of fear. With an 
overwhelming vote the incorporation of the 
village was voted down. 


There is nothing new under the sun. Those 
who favored the incorporation, however, made 
good use of the time. Untiringly they tried to 
Convince as many citizens as possible of the 
necessity and advantages of incorporation. In 
the Spring of the following year, they had gain- 
ed enough votes in favor of incorporation. The 
legislators in Madison ratified what they had 
decided. 

Already on the 13th of May of the same year, 
@ meeting was held under the new charter of in- 
Corporation in a public hall owned by Mr. G.C 
Malmros, on the corner of Ninth and 
Washington St. At that time Mr. Malmros was 
serving as Consul of the United States in Colon, 
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South America ( a port city of Panama). The 
now deceased, Mr. George M. Reed, was 
elected as first president (today we would use 
the title: mayor). As trustees of the Village, 
Mr. J.F. Zinns, Chas. Hottelmann of the First 
Ward and Mr. Michael Fellows, James Bennet 
and Jarvis E. Platt of the Second Ward, were 
elected. Mr. S.A. Wood was elected as Village 
Clerk. His salary for a year was $125, 


The first ruling of the Village Council for- 
bade the ing of animajs within the 
village limits. We discovered many wise sug- 
Sestions and rulings in our study of the past 
records. In a special election held in 1854, the 
citizens were to decide they favored a 
bonded debt for the raising of $150,000 for the 
Construction of the Manitowoc and Mississippi 
Railway. Of the 105 votes cast, 95 were in favor 
of raising the debt. These men revealed great 
insight, courage and intelligence. The unended 
project wa however, not carried out. Obstruc- 
Honists brought it to naught. If the project had 
been successful, then Manitowoc and not 
Milwaukee would have had the first railway in 
our State of Wisconsin. : 


Those resolutions surely reveal great insight, 
foresight and intelligence on the part of our 
forebears and pioneers. Unfortunately, at that 
time as well as today, there were only too many 
who brought to naught many a good plan. (We 
are observing the same tendencies and 
mistakes in our day. We, too, should never. 

- forget what our forebears did for the welfare of 
our community. Today many seem to think 
that only what they did and achieved is of 
value. Surely, it is true, there is nothing new 
under the sun, but that does not excuse us and 
give us the right to boast and brag. Humility 
and gratitude are still noble and rare virtures’ ). 

June 9, 1904 

(The remarks in parentheses throughout this 


article are those of the undersigned 
translator.) 


Dr. Henry A. Koch 


Histori 
By DR, WENRY A. KOCH 
Manitowoc 

Again it had been our privilege to revisit the 
Wartburg: this time in connection with the 
‘S00th anniversary of Martin Luther's birth in 
Eisleben, Germany on Nov. 10, 1483. 

Rare and unique indeed was the way, in 
which it came about, The Castle Wartburg lies 
abou. —. feet above the City of Bisenach in 
Eastern Germany. For the last half mile there 
4S no transportation either by bus, carriage or 
Auto. It is a steep and arduous walk and climb. 
My better half and | had already given up all 
hope of revisiting the Wartburg. Our. guide 
director, Pastor Bartling, who knew of our ar- 
dent wish, spied an auto, approached the driver 
and told him of our plight, When he heard that 
we had once studied at the University of Leip- 
zig and had graduated from there, he 
volunteered to take us up. During our ascent he 
informed us that he was the custodian of the 
Wartburg and also superintendent of all of the 
castles in Eastern Germany and directly 
responsible to the Eastem German Govern- 
ment under President Erich Honecker. This 
was surely a rare opportunity and privilege for 
us. He also informed us that he was an ar- 
chitect, designing castles and also supervising 
restoration and preservation of all of their 
castles. 


Personally he escorted us to the Luther 
Room in the Castle and also showed us the 
grand-Concert Hall, the Palas, on the upper 
floor. We marveled at the excellent restoration 
and preservation of the Castle and especially 
the Luther Room, which had served as Luther's 
study after he had been declared an outlaw by 
the German Emperor, Charles V, and the 
(Church of Rome and could be killed without im- 
punity by anyone. The Elector Frederick the 
Wise had seen to it that he be kept somewhere 
in safety within his realm. 

Luther arrived at the Wartburg in May, in 
1521 and lived there as Junker George, yet 
found it difficult to adjust himself to the life of 
a knight. He considered the Wartburg to be his 
Patmos, in exile and yet safe. For 10 months he 
lived at the Wartburg writing articles and even 
went to Wittenberg to squelch a riot and upris- 
ing of religious enthusiasts. Within three mon- 
ths he had completed his translation of the New 
Testament, a gigantic task. The Old Testament 
he later translated in Wittenberg. 

Luther proved to friend and foe that he still 
was very much alive and active, yet where he 
was, was still preserved as a secret. When the 
painter Albrecht Duerer heard that Luther was 
outlawed and most likely dead, and had vanisb- 

ed after his courageous stand in Worms, he ex- 
claimed: “Oh God, Luther is dead. Who will 
now proclaim and explain the Gospel to us as 
powerfully as Luther had done it?” He too and 
many others rejoiced, when they heard that the 
Lord on high had preserved His faithful ser- 
vant for other great tasks. 
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artburg Castle revisited 
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Luther sites 


The Luther Room also was marvelously 
restored. On a table, which served as a desk, 
lay a complete text of a Gutenberg Bible 
printed in Mainz. The invention of the printing 
press by Gutenberg greatly aided the rapid 
‘spreading of Luther's translation of the Bible 
and other reformatory writings. 

Whether it was the original table, at which 
Luther had sat or not, we are unable to say. At 
least i was one surely very much likeit. 

Above the table there were paintings of 
Luther and Katharine von Bora, his wife, done 
by Lukas Cranach. Formerly there had also 
been paintings on the wall of his parents, also 
done by Cranach. During a visit in London we 
had also seen copies of these same paintings in 
the study of Thomas Carlyle, a great admirer 
of Luther, adorning the wall of his unique 
study. In former years remnants of an inkspot 
on the wall could also be seen. Credulous 
visitors had eagerly peeled off portions of the 
wall to take them home as souvenirs of a 
famous inkspot that Luther should have caus- 
ed, when he hurled an ink bottle against the 
Devil. Promptly the curators had repainted the 
wall with a like inkspot and thus it went on and 
‘on. Luther himself nowhere mentioned such a 
bout with Satan nor any of his contemporaries, 
but he does speak of much spiritual anguish’ 
which he endured while staying at the Wart: 
burg. The present custodian has done away 
with the inkspot altogether and rightly so. 

We requested of the custodian, to open the 
window of the room for us to grant us a glimpse 
of the beautiful Thuringian Forest, which 
Luther admired and praised so highly. He 
readily consented and thus we were granted a 
view of that majestic sight. Before us we 
beheld the green forest, looking like a mighty 
green sea with its undulating waves of trees as 
far as we could see. We could well understand 
the words, that came from the lips and pen of 
Luther, when he beheld this grandeur of God's 
wonderful creation: “Oh, Lord, how manifold 
are Thy works! In wisdom hast Thou made 
them all. The earth is full of Thy goodness.’” 
(PS, 104:24) 


When we had viewed the grand sight, we then 
in the presence also of other tourists from 
Eastern Germany and from other countries ex- 
pressed our sincere thanks to the custodian for 
making it possible for us to view once more the 
memorable sights of the historic Wartburg 
Castle and for having restored the pristine 
grandeur of both the Luther Room and in the 
Castle in general and also requested of him to 
express our sincere thanks to his superiors in 
the East German Government and its Presi- 
dent Erich Honecker for the wonderful way 
they restored the historic Luther Sites in Ger- 
many and at the Castle and thus preserved 
them for our study and enjoyment, shunning 
neither labor nor expense to achieve this high 
goal. They all have performed an admirable 
task. 


We then called attention to two former 
visitors to the Castle and to the Luther Room, 
to Thomas Carlyle, the great historian, friend 
of Germany and admirer of Luther and to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the great American 
philosopher, essayist and poet. Carlyle kissed 
the desk, at which Luther had sat when he 
translated the Bible and said: ‘Luther's 
translation of the Bible is not only his greatest 
gift to Germany, but to the whole world and we 
all owe him a great debt of gratitude.” This is 
also our innermost conviction. 

With his translation of the Bible, Luther 
made it possible for each individual person to 
get the true answer to the most important ques- 
tion: What must I do to be saved? We all must 
die. Our conscience tells us that there is a God, 
who demands obedience to the moral law writ- 
ten into our heart. There is a life after death. 
God wants the salvation of all mankind. It is 
possible through faith in Christ alone. The Bi- 
ble tells us: “The just shail live by faith.”” Only 
the Bible, God’s Word, gives us this assurance. 
Many thousands rejoiced in the days of the 
Reformation and many others down to these 
our latter days. May it also be our good fortune 
to have and live such a life of true faith! The 
many Bible societies that came into being after 
Luther's death spread this Word far and wide 
and the Bible is truly the Book 6f Books and 
also Luther's greatest gift and contribution. 

The Wartburg Castle, however, is not only 
famous for its reminiscences of Luther. It had 
its beginnings in the 11th century and served as 
the residence of the Landgraves of Thuringia 
Poets and minstrels found in its halls. refuge 
Wolfram yon Eschenbach composed his Par- 
zival here and Walter von der Vogelweide has 
praised the life at the Wartburg. The famous 
poetic contest of the minstrel singers also took 
place at the Wartburg. Richard Wagner gave 
musical expression to these past events in his 
Tannhauser and the Saengerkrieg auf der 
Wartburg and his Parzival. The painter Moritz 
von Schwind preserved the memory of these 
great events of the past in his famous paintings 
at the Wartburg. The present government has 
freshened all of these famous paintings and 
thus also preserved the past memories, « 

Elisabeth, the daughter of a Hungarian king, 
came to the Wartburg at an early age and 
became the wife of the Landgrave in 1221. Her 
husband took part in the crusade and died 
there. Elisabeth went to Marburg and there 
continued her works of charity and was 
declared a saint by the Pope. A famous Gothic 
Church in Marburg is a constant reminder of 
this noble princess and her many noble acts of 
charity. 

All of these wonderful memories arose anew 
within our mind, when we viewed them anew 
and to be sure the many tourists experienced 
the same thrill. The Wartburg Castle with its 
very rich past history deserves special mention 
and praise, We could but offer a glimpse and 
int expression, : 
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The Castle Wartburg at Eisenach, Eastern Germany 


Haese family pro 
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Very tew of our immigrating families were 
‘@s fortunate and as privileged as the Haese 
family in Rockland. Their former homestead 
‘once was located in Ruegenwalde near the City 
of Stettin in Germany. There the father of the 
family owned a large farm known as Bauer- 
nhof. When the children grew older, some of 
them became more restive and dissatisfied 
with their prevailing lot. The outlook for ad- 
vancement in any field was rather slim and 
remote. Louis Rusch married one of the 
daughters, Wilhelmine, She is still living in 
Rockland and is enjoying a ripe old age. Her 
husband died several years ago. 

Rusch had a relative named Krueger, who 
had also settled in Rockland. Incidentally we 
should like to say, if one wishes to write the 
history of the Krueger family, one will have to 
Consult several books of genealogy, for the 
members of his family live in several sections 
of this community. Some might even be inclin- 
ed to call such a section or community, 
Kruegertown. 

This specific Mr. Krueger had sent his 
relative in Germany such a glowing report of 
this country and especially of this community 
fhat Rusch decided to sell his land and property 
in Germany and emigrate to America. He also 
persuaded his brother-in-law Friedrich 
Schmidt and Gottlieb Haese to do the same, In 
the year 1852, the three men with their wives — 
Rusch and Schmidt were already married, 
while Gottlieb Haese was unmarried at the 
time — bade farewell to their native country 
Germany. They traveled along the usual way 
They landed in New York, went on to Buffalo 
and from there to Milwaukee, For some time 
they stayed in Milwaukee in an endeavor to 
eam some more money, When they felt that 
they had earned enough they moved northward 
to Manitowoc 

While they were in Manitowoc they scouted 
around in search of suitable land. They found 
what they were looking for in the Town of 
Rockland. At that time the price per acre was 
about $1.75. Due to their great diligertce and 
perseverance this same land today is worth a 
hundred times more than what they once paid 
for it. They started out in the usual way, at first 
@ humble hut, then a log cabin. All of them in 
the meantime gave way to more pretentious 
homes. They passed through all of the stages of 
pioneer life. 

At first they plowed their fields with oxen, 
then with horses. Al first they cut their hay and 
grain with a scythe, then with the reaper and 
still later with a binder. At first they also 
threshed their grain with a flail and later on 
with a threshing machine. At first they helped 
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themselves with very plain and simple utensils 
in their homes. In the course of time their 
homes became more modern and were filled 
with more and more modern conveniences, 

Mr. Schmidt died, but Mr. Gottlieb Haese is 
still very much alive and active, very robust 
and active for his age of 84 years. He is deter- 
mined not to take a back seat for anyone of his 
age, We owe ail of our information covering the 
Haese family to him. Several years ago he still 
ventured to take a trip back to Germany to 
revisit his homestead and the old country. 

In 1854 the oldest son John together with the 
younger brothers Furdinand, 14, and August, 9 
years old, crossed the ocean for America. They 
came to Rockland and settled here and built 
their homes in the course of time. Soon after his 
arrival John married. Today, however, he is a 
widower, Four years later his father also 
emigrated with the other children Carl, 
Wilhelm and Albert. If we recall correctly, the 
daughter, Louise, came over her with Gottlieb 
and the members of the Rusch family. Only one 
of the children remained in Germany, a 
daughter Caroline Zimmer, She is still residing 
in Germany in the immedate neighborhood of 
the old homestead. Ferdinand enlisted in the 
army, went lo war and then got married. For 
four years his espoused better half waited for 
his return. After the Civil War was over, he 
purchased a sawmill in Morrison, Brown Coun- 
ty, Wis., which he still owns and runs. For some 
time his brothers August and Albert also were 
shareholders and co-owners with him. 


At thal time practically the whole region was 
one large pine forest. Gradually the farmers 
began to fell the trees, build homes, till the soil 
and in in coursé of time one farm was added to’ 
the other and thus the whole region was 
developed. All of them sought to lay a good 
foundation and acquired wealth through hard 
labor, careful planning and sound economy. In 
the meantime Carl and Wilhelm have become 
owners of very fine representative farms. The 
only one who did not settle here, but rather 
moved to North Dakota, was Albert, 

It is interesting to observe, how they entered 
into marriage with other families in the Coun- 
ty. Wilhelm found and got his wife from the Ci- 
ty. He married a member of the Pautz family. 
Louise moved to Cooperstown and became 
Mrs. Wilhelm Rabenhorst, he died after 
several years of marriage, but Louise lived 
much longer and died more recently, Her 
brother August got his wife from the City, a 
daughter of the large and prominent Olp fami- 
ly 

Carl was led into a different direction. He 
married a daughter of the Krueger family in 
Liberty. After his death his widow purchased a 
comfortable home in our City of Manitowoc 
and is a faithful reader of our Manitowoe Post 
for many years already. Mueh of her time, 
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hoWever, she devotes to her children on the 
farm. Albrecht followed Carl's example. He 
courted and won a daughter of the H. Baryen- 
bruch family, one of the oldest settlers in 
Liberty. Ferdinand on the other hand found his 
chosen bride much nearer to his home. His wife 
was a member of the Grimm family, The 
Grimm family is one of the oldest families in 
this region. The village of Grimms got its name 
from the family. It is located between Cato and 
Reedsville. The Northwestern Railway passed 
thfough this region on its way from Manitowoc 
to Appleton. (Today all of this is but a memory 
and only a few remnants remind us of the 
past.) 


All told the Haese family had 10 children. 
With the exception of three ali of them are still 
alive. The child ren, Wilhelm, Louise and Cart 
passed awy. Today the children of this family 
number about 40. It is impossible to determine 
the exact number of grandchildren. Ail of them 
are weil situated and are highly honored 
citizens of our community and county. We 
should also like to state that all of them have 
contributed much to the well-being and pro- 
sperity of Manitowoc County. 

June 6, 1904 


(In November and December of the year 
1981, we had reported on the Eberhard family. 
We received an inquiry concerning the same 
from Arizona from a member of that family 
and were informed that Miss Verna Rudolph of 
our City is also related and connected with the 
Eberhard family, Miss Rudolph was a teacher 
and instructor at the Manitowoc High School. 
She offered us some valuable information 


relating to our City of Manilowoe which wet 


should like to share with our readers. 

In the year 1893, our City had as its first mail 
carriers, three men, One of them was Miss 
Verna Rudolph’s father Richard, the others 
were Mr. Elton Gibson and Mr. Fred Rockhoff 
We are unable to determine whether any im- 
mediate members of Mr. Gibson survived. We 
were informed that Miss Rudolph is a daughter 
of a first mail carrier and Pastor Oscar 
Rockhoff, residing in Two Rivers, is also a son 
of Mr. Fred Rockhoff. Today we take it for 
granted that our mail is brought to our door 
and we no longer have to face any bad weather, 
rain or snow or have to pick up our mail at 
some distant mailbox, at times in bad weather 
and on bad roads, We have due reason to be 
grateful for this convenience and for the fine 
service that brings our mail to our very door, 
whether it rains or snows, Are we always as ap- 
preciative as we could and should be —) as ap- 
preciative as we could and should be? 

“Note: The remarks enclosed in parentheses 
are those of the undersigned. 

Dr. Henry A. Koch, translator 


Towering 350 feet above the 
majestic St. Lawrence River in 
eastern Canada lies the French 
Citadel of Quebec 

The name Quebec is neither 
of French nor of English origin 
It is an Indian name signifying 
4 strait. Here the Indians of the 
Algonquin Tribe once had a lit- 
tle village named Stadacona at 

i the foot of the precipice. 
Because here the St. Lawrence 
River channel is narrowed, the 
Indians named it appropriately 
Quebec and that name has been 
retained to this day 

Quebec became the Gateway 
of the North and the Cradle of 
Canadian civilization. Shortly 
after Quebec, the mighty tides 
of the Atlantic are no longer felt 
and with them also not the 
briny water of the ocean. Ocean 
steamers can, however, go far- 
ther inland on the river to Mon- 
treal and proceed from there 
via the Welland Canal into the 
Great Lakes 

In the 16th Century, Quebec 

became the first halting-place 
of the French explorer, Cartier, 
as well as the Cradle of Cana- 
dian Civilization and was to 
become the cornerstone of of 
the New France, which the 
French wanted to call into be 
ing in the New World. This was 
their fond dream on Canadian 
soil in the Western World. To- 
day the French in eastern 
Canada are trying to revive this 
French dream and spirit. If the 
courage and spirit of the 
French explorers and Jesuit 
missionaries had prevailed and 
survived, Canada might have 
become a New France 


In 1608, Champlain founded 
the first French colony in 
Quebec on Canadian soil. The 
early pioneers endured many 
hardships and even tortures 
and some even martyrdom, in 
flicted by the Indians. Cartier, 
Champlain, Montcalm, 
Frontenac, La Salle, Father 
Marquette and many others 
were a gallant race of men. The 
French Government, however, 
centered in Versailles, was too 
mucb absorbed with affairs in 
Europe and at home and also 
Spending vast sums on royalty 
and failed to sense the great 
possibilities looming up in the 
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Quebec becomes ‘Cradle 
of Canadian Civilization’ 


New World. It is significant 
that the Frenchman Voltaire 
said that the French had done 
well to cede Canada to the 
British, since it had rid itself of 
15,000 acres of snow. 

Around 1800 the Frenchman 
La Salle had explored the whole 
region of the Mississippi Valley 
and found the Mississippi River 
navigable to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The whole region, located 
practically between the 
Rockies and the Alleghenies, 
was sold by the French to our 
United States in the Louisiana 
Purchase for $15,000,000 
because the French, at that 
time, were in dire need of 
money at home, Today the 
French dream is again alive 
and causing much stress, 
distress and anxiety in all of 
Canada. Who knows how it will 
end? : 
Quebec owes its grandeur on 
the main to the Upper Town 
with its famous Dufferin Ter. 
Tace and the Chateau 
Frontenac. In the Lower Town, 
the little church of Notre Dame 
attracts attention. Quebec, as 
well as most of eastern Canada, 
is predominantly Roman 
Catholic 

In earlier days many wooden 
ships were built in Quebec, the 
lumber coming from the dense 
northern forests. The first 
vessel propelled by steam, 
named “Royal William”, was 
built in 1833: It had a length of 
175 feet and was propelled by 
steam in engines of 200 
horsepower. It reached London 
after a voyage of 19 days. One 
of the stockholders who built 
this ship was Samuel Cunard. 
Elated over the success he 
moved to Glasgow. He became 
the founder of the famous 
Cunard Line in 1848. Many a 
fine ship of this line has been 
launched in Glasgow since 
then. All of the shipping and 
many industries in Quebec are 
to be found on the Lower Level 
It is a beehive of activity. 

Three hundred and fifty steps 
lead up to the Upper Town 
Most of the citizens and tourists 
prefer the lift. Some hire a taxi, 
and still others prefer a 
horsedrawn carriage to the 
Breat joy of the driver and the 
lesser joy to the horse, depen- 
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ding greatly on the load it has 
to cart up the hill 

In the Upper Town Dufferin 
Terrace attracts our attention. 
From here one has a grand 
view of the St. Lawrence River 
in both directions its wide ex- 
panse of one mile across. Along 
the banks the wharves stretch 
out and many ocean liners dock 
here. On the Terrace a statue 
honoring Champlain, the 
founder of Quebec, shows him 
unfolding the banner of the 
Bourbons, which he hoy 
would one day fly over all of 
New France, over the whole 
American continent. Above all 
the majestic Chateau 
Frontenac fascinates every 
beholder. It is perhaps the 
finest hotel the Canadian 
Pacific has built in Canada. It 
is named after enor 
Frontenac who erected many 
military outposts linking the St 
Lawrence River with the Gulf 
of Mexico. He too harbored the 
dream of a New France on the 
American Continent 

On the Plains of Abraham, in 
the Upper Town, one of the 
great battles of world history 
for conquest was fought in 1759. 
Here England and France met 
in mortal combat for 
Supremacy in the New World 
General Montcalm was the 
gallant’ commander of the 
French troops, while General 
Wolfe commanded the British 
troops. The French felt secure 
in their lofty citadel and could 
not and did not think Uhat the 
British, their deadly enemies, 
could and would ever gain con- 
trol and finally overcome them. 
They surely did not expect that 
General Wolfe and his soldiers 
would climb the steep and rugg- 


ed cliffs on hands and knees 
and in the morning of Sept. 13, 
1759, would take them on in bat- 
tle and overcome them. Both 
the French and the British 
fought valiantly and fiercely in 
mortal combat. Both generals 
received mortal wounds in this 
fatal battle. History has record- 
ed some of their noteworthy ut- 
terances. 

To his soldiers, General 
Wolfe quoted words from 
Gray's Elegy written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard. 

The boast of heraldry, the 
pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that 
wealth e’er gave 


Await alike the inevitable 
hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to 


the grave. 

When the general had con- 
cluded these words, he said to 
his soldiers: “Gentlemen, I 
would rather have written those 
lines than take Quebec."” When 
his soldiers reported to him: 
“They are running’’ he asked: 
“Who is running?’ They 
replied: ‘‘The enemy!”’ His last 
words were “God praised. 
Now I will die in peace.”’ His 
mortal remains were taken to 
London and there placed in the 
Enetish Valhalla, Westminster 
Abbey. When General Mont- 
calm was informed by his at- 
tendants and soldiers that his 
wound was mortal, he replied: 
“Lam glad of it. I shall not live 
to see the surrender of 
Quebec.” His mortal remains 
lie buried in the nearby Con- 
vent of the Ursulines in Quebec 
Both generals were noble 
defenders of the cause for 
which they fought. The one had 
lost and. the other had gained 
control of the New World. 

Even though the French were 
defeated in battle, French sen- 
{iment is still very strong and 
pronounced, especially in the 
Province of Quebec and above 
all, in Quebec and Montreal 
Today, French is still the 
predorninant language spoken 
and used in Quebec. It is to be 
hoped that a peaceful solution 
can be found. Only the Lord on 
high knows and controls all 
things 

In our brief sketch of Quebec, 
we can only allude to the many 
important sites and sights 
Very recently, we again had a 
chance to revisit them. May 
many be privileged in like man 
ner to see and to learn from 
them! 

Dr. Henry A. Koch 


Historical Reminiscences 


Special to 
Herald-Times-Reporter 
Rev. Dr. Henry A. Koch 


After a longer lapse of time 
due to the death of my dear 
wife after a blessed marriage 
of 56 years, 1 should like to 


resume my series of articles on / 


the past history of the city and 
county of Manitowoc and the 


state of Wisconsin and also on ¥ 


historie places and events of 
mutual interest in various 
fields, 

At first sight the names Iona 
and Fingal’s Cave may seem 
strange to some of our readers. 
I hope to be able to make them 
meaningful. Vividly do I recall 
on a visit to Great Britain and 
Scotland with my wife, an ex 
cursion from Oban on the west 
coast of Scotland to Iona and 
Fingal's Cave on the Island of 
Staffa. 

Both of them are tiny islands 
belonging to the Hebrides 
Islands, all told about 500, most 
of them uninhabited. The Gulf 
Stream passes through them, 
making them habitable for a 
limited number of people. In 
earlier times this region was 
known as Ultima Thule. The 
Greek explorer and navigator 
Pytheas said of this region that 
the night reigns in it for one 
half of the year and the day for 
the other half. The sea is mostly 
covered with ice, thus render- 
ing it non-navigable 


_ Th Oban we boarded a 
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steamer for Iona lying directly 
west of Oban. Iona is a tiny 
island, about 3!» miles in length 
and a mile in width. Today it 
only has a sparse population. 
Once it had been a well-known 
religious center. In 563 A.D., 
the monk Columba landed here 
to start his mission work in 
Seotland, after he had com- 
pleted it in Ireland. Before him 
St. Patrick had begun mission 
work in Ireland in the previous 
century 

Iona lay directly north of 
Ireland. It was to serve as a 
steppingstone for the conver- 
sion of the Picts (the Painted) 
and the Scots to the Christian 


Sunday 


Iona, Fingal’s Cave maj 
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faith. In Iona Columba at once 
founded a monastery for the 
monks, who had followed him. 
It was also to serve as a train- 
ing school and seminary for 
future missionaries. Many of 
them were later on sent to the 
mainland of Great Britain and 
to Continental Europe. 

The Schoo! of Iona became a 
foremost theological center. In 
the 18th century a church was 
built in honor of St. Marie. The 
Puritans of Edinburgh, the 
capital of Scotland, destroyed 
the interior of the church in 
their effort to restore the 
pristine faith and to purify the 
church and left it in ruins. The 
Church of England restored 
much of the interior of the 
church. It still serves as a place 
of worship. 

The Cemetery surrounding 
the church is of special interest 
On it lie buried many former 
cleries, among them Columba, 
who died in 597 A.D. Today it is 
impossible to designate any of 
the burial sites, since not only 
the church, but also the 
cemetery had been desecrated 
This cemetery is also the burial 
site of about 40 Scottish, British 
and Norwegian kings, who all 
wanted to be buried on sacred 
soil. Iona was known as the Ho- 
ly Isle. Among the Scottish 
kings we mention Duncan, who 
was murdered by Macbeth, 
who later on became King of 
Scotland. Shakespeare, in his 
Tragedy of Macbeth, has im- 
mortalized them. Both Duncan 
and Macbeth lie buried here 
also, yet their graves cannot be 


designated. 
More than 300 Celtic crosses 
once also adorned the 


cemetery. Only two of them 
still stand erect, They are 
chiseled out of red granite and 
are about 14 feet in height. They 
stand there as lonely sentinels 


ot a former famous 
cemetery. Today Iona is a 
more or less forsaken and 


forgotten island, if it were not 
for the sacred memory of its 
past renown and glory as the 
Holy Isle 

The other Island of Staffa 
with Fingal’s Cave as its 
crowning gem is located about 
50 miles directly north of Iona. 
It is a still smailer island, only 
about 1% miles in cir- 
cumference. It rises abruptly 
out of the sky to a height of 
about 150 feet. The name Staffa 
signifies an Island of Pillars. 
It looks like a massive table 
supported by pillars of granite. 
Once the island may have been 
the crest of a now extinct 
voleano. One can easily im- 
agine that the sagas and myths 
of Scandinavian mythology 
may have originated in this 
region 

The Island reveals a savage 
and at the same time heroic 
grandeur. The whole region 
was known as the Land of Thor 
It revealed and portrayed for us 
the Twilight of the Northern 
Gods and their waning magic. 

While Iona was of great 
historic interest, the Island of 
Staffa with its Fingal's Cave in- 
spired and fascinated us with 
its majestic charm. Fingal’s 
Cave is its superb and sublime 
Gem of Nature, in the last 
analysis it is just another 
superb masterpiece of our 
heavenly Creator, We were 
reminded of the wonderful con- 
fession of King David in his 19th 
Psalm: “The heavens declare 
the glory of God and the firma- 
ment shows His handiwork”. 
Poets have conceived a har- 
mony of spheres and have elo- 
quently described the wonders 
of God's creation. The 
achievements of man, be they 
ever so wonderful and impor- 


tant, pale into insignificance 
over against the creations of 
God. The whole Creation is a 
mighty sermon to all mankind, 
if it would listen and observe it 
as such. The whole Creation is 
God’s masterpiece. With these 
and like thoughts we approach- 
ed and viewed this majectic 
gem of God’s creation preserv- 
ed for us for our admiration and 
recognition. For centuries the 
waves of the Atlantic have 
gnawed away and washed away 
the sand and thus exposed the 
imposing basaltic columns 
reaching their climax of beauty 
on the island, including 
Fingal’s Cave. The Cave gets 
its name from a Nordic and 
Scottish hero. 

To get to the Cave we again 
had to leave the steamer and 
board a smaller boat, which 
took us to the entrance of 
the Cave. It looks like the portal 
of a pagan temple. A narrow 
footpath guarded by a rail 
made it possible for us to enter 
the Cave. Its portal rises to the 
height of about 50 feet. The 
mighty waves of the ocean, 
especially at floodtide, surge 
and dash against the basaltic 
columns and create a mighty 
crescendo like the peals of 
thunder and then recede for a 
while to a soothing and appeal- 
ing pianissimo. For centuries 
the mighty wayes of the Atlan- 
tie have hammered away at 
this bastion and have produced 
this majectic concert at the 
same time. It may have begun 
long before the Pyramids of 
Egypt were built or our Savior 
was born and died and rose 
again from the grave. It 
teaches the mighty lesson of 
God's wonderful Creation and 
Preservation until the end of all 
time. 

I was overwhelmed when 1 
was privileged to observe the 


mighty hand of God at work 
here at Fingal’s Cave, where I 
could see and hear a concert in 
nature. The harpist produces a 
similar sound when he strikes 
the strings of a harp with 
mighty crescendos changing off 
with soothing pianissimos. 
Here the Lord Himself was the 
great Harpist offering us a 
marvelous concert, It is pro- 
duced here so marvelously at 
Fingal’s Cave. The Lord is still 
the greatest artist. We con- 
sidered ourselves very for- 
tunate to have seen the Cave 
and to have heard the divine 
concert, not ina mighty storm, 
but when the sea was calmer. 


Felix Mendelsohn Barthoidy § 


has captured the spirit and the 
glorious anthém in his musical 
Overture “Fingal’s Caye, 
introduction to his Hel 
Symphony. He had also visited 
Fingal’s Cave and was moved 
to create perhaps his greatest 
musical masterpiece. When 1 
was a Student at the University 
of Leipzig in Germany in 1914, I 
had the privilege of hearing 
Fingal’s Cave played by the 
Leipzig Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Arthur 
Nikish at the Felix Mendelsohn 
Conservatory in Leipzig. 
Marvelously has Mendelsohn 
captured the spirit of the 
thundering waves in the Cave 
and their recession in his Over- 
ture. We were reminded of 
Mendelsohn’s musical gem 
when we visited Fingal’s Cave. 

This year we were again 
privileged to hear 
Mendelsohn’s Fingal’s Cave 
rendered superbly by the 
Manitowoc Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of 
Karl Miller. I was deeply im- 
pressed by their masterful ren- 
dition. 1 did deplore that only 
comparatively few citizens of 
our city and community heard 


it. I fear that many of our 
citizens are not fully aware of 
the great musical asset of our 
city, our Symphony Orchestra. 
We have heard many fine sym- 
phony orchestras. That we have 
a very fine Symphony ~Or- 
chestra in our relatively small 
city of Manitowoc is a very rare 
and special — privilege. 
Unselfishly in their devotion 
and preservation of fine 
classical music under their 


estic gems for tourists 


very capable director they offer 
us these rare gems: We have 
many sponsors, patrons and 
supporters of good music in our 
city and community. May we 
plead with all of our lovers of 
good music to support this fine 
orchestra and its very capable 
director by a greater atten- 
dance in person, We shall be 
well repaid and they in turn will 
be encouraged to continue their 
noble task 


Runic Cross at Iona 


Historical Reminiscences 


Ecditor’s note: The following is an English transla- 
tion from an annual or year book published in 1911 
by the German newspaper, “The Manitowoc Post." 
‘be English translation was prepared by the Re 
Sagetaiscrosmeiences 
Tne Schneider family name is 
poaers one of the’ most widely and 
t known names in the Town of 
Centerville. All of these families date 
their family name back to a Michael 
Schneider of Germany 
Michael Schneider's home was in the 
very heart of Southern Germany in the 
vicinity of the famous Castle of the 
Hohenzollern. His wife had died very 
suddenly leaving behind her saddened 
husband and seven children. When the 
children had grown up, they became 
restless and sought to establish their 
homes and future farther away. Their 
homeland did not seem to offer them a 
Satisfactory life and future. Their 
thoughts and hopes tumed to distant 
America, where so many other citizens 
had already discovered and found a 
new home. In the year 1841, two of the 
sons who had grown up in the mean- 


and decided to stay in that vicinity. 

In the following year, the father also 
sold his property in Germany and 
decided to follow the two older sons 
with the five other children to a new 
homeland in the State of New York in 
the neighborhood of his two older sons. 
His sons living there aided him in fin- 
ding a suitable location and home 

In very many successful families one 
can often observe that the members of 
the family are more closely knit to one 
another and also assist one another 
very readily and noticeably. This trait 
also prevailed in the Schneider family 
and contributed to their success. 

In this new and surrounding and 
home the Schneider family lived and 
labored successfully for six years. The 
newspapers were continually offering 
glowing reports about the farming 
possibilities and prospects in the State 
of Wisconsin. The Schneider family 
also became interested and two of the 
sons, Joseph and Dominick, resolved to 
leave their home in New York and go 
farther west to the State of Wisconsin. 

They became the forerunners of 
their family. They headed for Oswego, 
N.Y. and from there along the Great 
Lakes to Milwaukee, Wis. There they 


were advised to go on to Sheboygan, 
Wis. In Sheboygan, a land agent, whom 
they consulted, suggested to them to go 
stil farther north into the wilderness 
to be on the lookout for suitable pro- 
spects for farming. 

They wandered northward along the 
lakeshore for another 15 miles, where 
they thought they had found a suitable 
location. Today it is known as Center- 
ville. They were able to contract with 
an agent for some land, which they 
wanted to clear and begin farming 
anew. They immediately began to 
clear woods for the erection of a hum- 
ble log cabin and also for additional 
open land for farming. They informed 
their father of their new site and plans. 
In the fall of the same year their father 
with the rest of their family resolved to 
follow them into their new homeland. 
They acquired additional land in the 
same region and also began to prepare 
a new homestead and farm for 
themselves. 

In the following years the children 
all grew up and began to look for new 
homes and farms in the vicinity. The 
boys all stayed in that same 
neighborhood. Only the daughter, 
Elisabeth. moved away. marrying a 
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Schneiders leave Germany 


Mr. John Schuelte, following him to 
Wauwatosa near Milwaukee. 

In the course of time the sons all 
became prosperous farmers, heads of 
large families and esteemed and 
honored citizens of their community. 
The families are spread out throughout 
the community and far bey: the 
boundaries of Centerville. Not all of 
them have retained the name 
Schneider. The daughters and grand- 
daughters marri into different 
families. They are all nevertheless the 
offspring and descendants of the 
original Schneider family. 

Perhaps the most prominent 
member of the original family was 
Dominick. He spent much time also in 
reading and study, wielded a fluent 
pen, was able to prepare and write 
legal documents. Some of them can 
still be found in the Records of Center- 
ville. He became the representative of 
his town in the County Board. His son, 
J.D. Schneider, is still a very well- 
known and esteemed citizen of this 
community. 

How the Schneider family gradually 
spread out, can be expressed in the 
best possible way in figures. Michael 
Krueger and his seven children came 


for 


to our shores and into our community 
from Germany in 1841 and 1842. They 
could later on claim 20 descendants 
and their children another 78. With 
great pride they can all point to their 
original forebears, who laid the foun- 
dation of a steadily increasing number 
of families. All of them became 
honored and highly respected citizens 
of our community. We have mentioned 
ie many others could also be add- 


Just as we have mentioned and 
described the emigration and following 
immigration of the Schneider family, 
we shall also endeavor to study the 
historical records of other im- 
migrating families into our region and 
in like manner publish our findings in 
the columns of the Manitowoc Post and 
thus gain and store valuable informa- 
tion on the history of many other 
pioneers now residing in our 
Manitowoc County and also proved to 
be highly honored and respected 
citizens of our region. 

May 27, 1909 

(I have been informed that the name 
“Centerville” was the first name, by 
which the Town and Village of 
Cleveland was known. When the first 


America 


railroad, the Chicago and Nor- 
thwestern Railroad, came through this 
region from Milwaukee northward 
through Port Washington, Sheboygan, 
Manitowoc, and Green Bay, a halting 
station was created aj itely 
halfway between Sheboygan and 
Manitowoc, for the passenger and 
freight service as well as for the fuel 
and water supply for the engines in the 
Town and Village of Cleveland and was 
given the name Centerville by the 
railroaders. 

The name ‘‘Centerville”’ is therefore 
very descriptive. Once a Depot adorn- 
ed the Village. It no longer exists. 
Freight trains still pass through 
Cleveland, but no train halts there to 
unload and receive passengers. The 
older citizens of the community will- 
still recall the depot. 

How the Village received the name 
Cleveland, we have yet not beenable to 
ascertain. Today the Lakeshore In- 
stitute also attracts many instructors 
and students and the present increase 
of the Village in size is due to a great 
extent also to the Lakeshore Institute. 
‘The remarks encloses in parentheses 
are those of the undersigned 
translator.) Dr. Henry A. Koch 
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Claim of early Indian chief clashes with Scripture 


mail between Green Bay, Two Rivers and Manitowoc Rapeds. In this his first 


= Editor Snote: The following is part of a series of articles written by the Rev. 

ir. Henry *A_ Koch of Manitowoc. The first section of today’s article is com 
Trantary by Dr. Koch. The second part, concerning early mail delivery, was 
translated from the old German annual of the early 1900s, e 

(We should like to resume our translations of historic events recorded in the 
main Annual of the Manitowoc Post of 1911 in the German tongue. We are 
aware of the fact that earlier recordings do exist. Should we run across some, 
we shall be glad to record them in like manner. : 

Statements e been made, for instance, based in the main on the claim of 
a local Indian Chief of this very region that Indians roamed and lived in this 
region since the beginning of time, long before the cities along the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers and the Pyramids of Egypt were built. This claim clashes 
with and contradicts the statements recorded in the Bible, The Word of God, 
and the ds of ancient history 

On the very first pages of the Bible we are told that four rivers flowed 
through the Garden of Eden, One of them was the river Phrat (Euphrates) in 
the Land of Mesopotamia (the land in the midst of the River Tigris and 
Euphrates, now known as. Babylonia, Gen 2:14.) If you consult a map of the 
earth, you will discover that Mesopotamia is approximately the geographic 
Center of the earth's surface. After the Fall of man into sin, the Garden of 
Eden, a paradise here on earth, no longer existed ‘The earth was changed into 
4 vale of tears in which man had to toil to eke out an existence Mankind 
gradually began to spread out in all directions 

Among the descendants of Seth, who had been given to the first parents to 
compensate them for the loss of murdered Abel, we also find the patriarchs, 
who altained a very high old age and spread the Gospel of Salvation orally 
Nevertheless the human race became ever more sinful. After a long period of 
grace of about 1500 years, the Lord on high resolved to destroy mankind in a 
Universal flood. Only Noah and his family, all told eight souls, were spared 

Again the human race spread out from Mount Ararat in all directions They 
nevertheless wanted to remain one large family speaking the same language 
(Gen. Ch. 11). They resolved to build a Tower of Babel to avoid being dispersed 
throughout the world. Their pride was squelched by the Lord in the confusion 
of languages. This punishment has reached down to our present time. The ar- 

peranto also failed to solve the problem. The Tower of Rabel scat 
¢ nations. The Church of Christ has gathered the truly faithful. What 
pride failed to do, the Christian faith achieved. The true children of God speak 
one and the same language of faith and lov throughout the world. St 
Augustine has expressed this truth very clearly: ‘Pride caused the confusion 
of tongues. Christ's humility reunited them.” 

The records of American History also exemplify this trust. The Ancient Na 
tions had their origin in and around Babylonia. No one will deny that the In- 
dians were among the first inhabitants of the Western Continent. Both 
Biblica} Record and Ancient History reveal the Lands of the Near East as the 
home and origin of the human race and not the Americas. Facts speak for 
themselves.) 


95TH BIRTHDAY — The Rey. Dr. Henry A. Koch, retired Lutheran minister 
from Manitowoc, is celebrating his 9th birthday this Sunday. Dr. Koch was 
born Aug. 26, 1889 at Hadar, Neb. He was the first pastor of Grace Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Manitowoc, and had been a pastor at Zion Lutheran Church. 
Morrison, both Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod congregations. Dr. 
Koch was graduated in 1912 from Lutheran Theological Seminary (then 
located at Wauwatosa, Wis.) He received his doctor of philosophy degree from 
Leipzig University, Leipzig, Germany, and was ordained in Beri Germany 
He accepted to Leipzig and later to Bérlin where he established four 
churches. Later he was professor of Greek and Latin at Concordia Collegiate 
Institute, Bronxville, N-Y. Dr. Koch and his late wife, the former M 
Friedrichs, have three children, the Rev. Henry F. Koch of Cleveland, Wis.: 
Mrs. Donald (Elisabeth) Knuth of Manitowoc; and Ruth Koch of Green Bay 
and eight grandchildren. 


MAIL ON HORSEBACK 


From the Green Bay Gazette of last Monday (1902) we glean the news that 
Matthias Reymann of the Village of Manitowoc Rapids has paid his first visit 
after fifty years. For several years, up to the year 1852, he transported the 


revisit to Manitowoc Rapids on last Sunday, if was his main 

and retrace the Old Indian Trail, over which be once had ea: 

of this trail can stil) be seen, when one climbs to the peak 
Manitowoc oad A 


horseback. A 


te fied 
the meio 


of the high hill east of the Richards Farm on the apie 
clearing in the woods reveals the trail. Fram there, the trail crosses the Indiza 


Hill past Manitowoc Rapids. 


Mr. Reynolds told us that the old Post Office in the Village is the only lane 
mark left to remind one of the old Indian Trail. Where cee tee 


wilderness prevailed, one now finds excellent roads 


He entered the postal service at the early age of 
on the shoulders of his pony and then began 
forests with his gun always cocked to protect 
beasts 


fourteen He hang: 
his ride through 
him agains: cttacks 2 


Once his pony got stuck in the mud of the swamp It seemed to him as thougs 


he had no other choice than to leave his pony behind in the sw 


wef canta fen pede pg wat erase nt 
whinnying and neighing of his trustworthy pony. It had w 


its way out of 
its master. Animals are 


In the early Fifties the Village of Manitowor also received its WFD pos of 


fice. The writer of this article vividly recalls that at the Be 


mber as having a two-wheeled dray for several years in our Village wantil death 


(the writer used the term Gevatter Hain: 
out of this world. has 
Manitowpe. 


the condition of the weather and the roads. As 


been the mail carer between Mai 


Death) sumraoned fim 
’ waukee and— 


Soon as the mail arrived, the 


news spread like wildfire throughout the Village and tHe peaple hastily 


assembled to receive the news from their loved 


ther away. Today the mail is delivered three times every day. Yes, the times 


have changed and also the country and the 


Toe. mai is 
delivered once a day on weekdays. Are conditions improving im these latter 


days? This is another of the many questions we naturally ask ourselves.) 


Editor's note: The remarks in Parentheses are 


comments ee 
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